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THREE NOTABL 


By Sern T. Stewart, A.B. (Yale). 12mo. 

Plane and Solid Geometry A.B. (Yale) 

Among the many new and important features of this work are: 

1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 

2. Each book and section preceded by a synopsis. 

3. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of manual practice with rule and compass. 

4, Diagrams drawn so that each style of line employed has its own meaning to the student. 

5. General scholia presenting important matter not often found in text-books of Geometry. 

6. Pietorial effect of the figures in solid Geometry. 

Modern methods and true educational principles characterize the work. 


E New Books 


PEDAGOGIC AND PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘A thorough examination of Stewart’s Plane and Solid has convinced me that it isa work 

of rare excellence. The method followed by the author is in accord with the most advanced pei ical 

thought. The mathematical training that the pupil would receive from the study of Geomet y the 

method of this book is vastly more valuable tran that resulting from the method followed by most 

text-books on Geometry. The more thoughtful teachers have become dissatisfied with the old method, 

ha yi peer ,. welcome a book on new plan.” — ALBERT LEONARD, Principal of Dunkirk 


“A text-book of much value. It is succinct and pointed; the necessary points to be elucidated 
having been determined, the fewest and clearest words are used to that effect. It is mest ably treated 
and may be heartily recommended.” — The Boston Times. 


Elements of Civil Government 4 421 beok for use in Pablio Schools, 


Manual of Reference for Teachers. By ALEXANDER L. PETERMAN, late Princi and Professor 
in the Normal School of the Kentucky State College. clothe 218 pages. 
From the known to the unknown is the motto of this work. Beginning with the home and family, 

the first form of government known to children, it takes up in their order, the school, the civil dis. 

trict, the towuship, the county, state, and the United States. It discusses the general functions of 
overnment; the principles of justice; the powers of law; the rights of liberty; contains 
escriptions of parties and party machinery, and the Australian Ballot System, introducing fac- 
similes of ballots ogee used under this system. It is simple enough for the Fourth Reader 
grade, yet sufficiently philosophical and orderly in its discussions to form the basis of more 
advanced study in higher institutions of learning. 


“I think Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government is admirably planned and simply and tangibly 
worked out in a form to enable the youth of the land to lay hold of the correct ideas of government in 
time to make these conceptions part of themselves before assuming the duties of citizens.” — 

OHN F,. CROWELL, A.B., &c., ident of Trinty College, North Carol 


"‘ Every wise parent should see that the children under his care are trained to a right conception of 
their duties as citizens, and for the attainment of this desirable purpose we know of no better guide 
Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government.’’ — Boston, Mass. 


“Skillfully and systematically arranged so as to present a full and clear statement of each division 
of its subject in as brief a manner as possible.” — Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Principles of Agriculture AM. Cloth, 12mo. 


This book is the first net to present in a simple form, in a single book of handy size, the 
natural laws and principles which underlie rural life. It embraces such elements of Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology, Physical Geography, and yy | as should be known to every person in any 
way interested in farms or farming. It treats the Substance of the Earth, Land and Water, the 
Atmosphere, Plants, Fertilizers, Cultivation, and Animals. 

Apart from its value as a schoo! book, it is a work of intense interest and importance to the 


“T have examined with great care and pleasure the copy of Winslow's Principles of Agriculture. It 
is the right book at the right time and should have a piace in the curriculum of every public school in 
the state. At this time, when the ae eeel interests of the country are beginning to receive that 
attention to which they are entitled, this book will be of great value to all, and especially to the 
children of the farmers.” —8. H. Cross, Member of the State Board of Education, Rhode Island. 


“ Prof. Winslow has here done a work for the students’ and the little volume published by the 
American Book Company, and costing only sixty cents, should find its way to gh les of the farm, 


agriculturist and horticulturist, and should be in the hands of every farmer and gardener, whether 
amateur or professional. 
SPECIMEN COPIES OF ANY OF THESE BOOKS 


town and city homes, as well as into ail the schools.’’— Maine Farmer, Augusta, Me. 
WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


A GREAT C 


ATALOGUE 


An adequate description of over three thousand school and college text-books makes quite a bulky volume. We have, therefore, found it convenient to divide our descriptive list into twenty- 


one sections, each devoted to a single branch or department of study. The subjects are: 


ted Reeding, 2. Supplementary Reeding. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Higher Mathematics. 5. Penmanship and Stenography. 6. Geography. 7. History. 8. Spelling. 9. English 
age. ._Dr 


awing. 11. Music. 12. Book-keepi 


. 13. Ancient Language. 14. Modern Language. 15. Science. 16. Botany. 17. Philosophy, Psychology, and Ethics. 


18. Civics and Economics. 19. Pedagogy, School Registers, Records, and Teachers’ Aids. 20. Elocution. 21. Maps and Charts. 
Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schoois. 


New York 


See last page. Please mention the JovurRNAL Or EDUCATION. 


American Book Company 


Chicago 
-_ 


Merit Appreciated. 


CHICAGO, the largest City of Illinois. 
MINNEAPOLIS, the largest City of Minnesota. 
DALLAS, the largest City of Texas. 
After a critical examination, Reed’s Introdactory Lunguage Work was unani- 
mously adopted for uniform use in the public schools of the above named cities. Other important 


orders are following. When it is remembered that the book was not published till last July, this is 


regarded as most auspicious of an unparalleled success. 
An examination of the book cannot fail to convince teachers of the author’s masterly method of 
teaching language by observation and practice without the use of technical terms. 


For terms, etc., address 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


Hi. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES. 


THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 


Sheldon’s Arithmetiocs. Composition. 
Sheldon’s Algebras. Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examplesin Arithmetic| A New Series of German Text Books. 
Olney'’s New Blementary Geometry. By Prof. H. J. 8cuM1tTz, Elements of the German 
Shaw's New History of Eng. Literature. Language, First and Second books now ready. 

Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi. Hill's Blements of Rhetoric and Compo- 


losophy. {New Ed.]| Hill’s Blements of Logic [sition. 
Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy | Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Avery’s Blements of Chemistry. Aden’s Science of Government. 
Avery's Complete Chemistry. Wayland's Political Economy.  R5vised. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. [Rhetoric.|Chapin’s Pirst Principles of Political 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and onomy, 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Beston. 


JAN 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the City or St. Louis authorized 
Single Entry Book Keeping, with Meservey’s as the Text-book, to be taught as an experiment in 
four District Schools, to be designated by the Superintendent. After a trial of two years, and on a 
very favorable report from the Masters of these schools, the Committee on Course of Study unani- 
mously recommended the adaption of Meservey’s Single Entry Book-Keeping and 
Blanks in all the Grammar Schools of the city. The recommendation was adopted May 12, 1891, 
by a vote of 13 to I. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Sub-Committee on Books of the City oF PHILADELPHIA, in their report 
preceding the adoption of Meservey’s Book-Keeping in that city, say: “ Meservey’s Book- 
Keeping and Blanks seem b:tter adapted for teaching k Keeping in Schools than any with 


which your Committee is acquainted.” 
JuNE 3, 1890, Meservey’s Book-keeping adopted f»r use in the Schools of the City 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. ; 
Sample copy sent for examination, —Single Eatry for 30 cts.; Single and Double Entry, 50 cts: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


ENGLISH LI 


TERAT URE. 


Swinton's Studies in English Literature. 


Being Typical Selections of British and American Authorship, from Shakespeare 
to the Present Time ; together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glos- 
sary, as an aid to Systematic Literary Study. For use in High and Normal 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. By Prof. Wrtttam Swinton, Gold 
Medalist to the Paris Exposition, 1878. 670 pages. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.20. 


Collections of typical passages from the writings of the masters in English literature are many, 
but we have seen none which seemed to us to be so judiciously made or so well adapted to the use 
of high schools as the work prepared by Mr. William Swinton. The selections are well 


chosen, the notes are judicious and helpful, and in general the work is rt A baad its hy agg 


A sample copy of either of the above named books will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Miss M. G. Phillips's Manual of Enelish Literature. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. With 
Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes. By Maupge GILLETTE PHILLIPs. 
Illustrated. Vol. I.: 600 pages. Vol. II.: 575 pages. Index to each vol- 
ume. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 per volume. Zhe volumes sold separately. 


There certainly can be little doubt as to the value of the two volumes. . . . It is a most 
exhaustive compilation of all that is fitted to throw into relief, or to give light, shade, or color to 


the life and works of writers who have had a marked influence upon English thought. 
—Boston Daily Adveriiser. 


Special rates made for introduction and exchange. 


A Complete Catalogue of School and College Text-Books and Works of Reference will also be forwarded on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, Sept., 1891. 
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New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights. Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
Ge Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


a 
We make a specialty of the ucts from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pars 
Chemicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUSTON’S 


Physical Geography. 


REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
NEW MAPS. 
NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Houston New Physical Geography is the reali- 
zation of what a text-book on this subject should be. 
It is a book that will gladden the hearts of teachers 


and pupils. It is concise, comprehensive, up to the 


times, and in every respect an ideal text-book. 


A copy of the book for examimation will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


2t PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CT BUYS THE FINEST 


in the world. Bex SOI, 
4t] BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


F uri nitur @ P olish officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address: 


Musical, far sounding, and hi satis- 
Bells for ac. 


Established 


factory 
MENEELY & CO., 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to $500 each. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 


'ifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND CGAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
XB Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


3 CHICAGO, ILL., U. A- 


 »MUINTOSH BLO CO. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, @ 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place | } 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders ga 
APPARATUS. NOW. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 
24 Portland St., J. XD. doe 


BOSTON, MASS. ing; also Slated Pape 


Formerly uith S § h | 2 | k Hi ds 7 applied over old surface 
’ = Prices reasonable. Sam 
AMERICAN TABLET CO. C 00 ac 


14 years experience. sold for private use 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK 


J. B. LrpPpIncoTT COMPANY, Leominster, Mass. 
W. A. ast St., Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. |! chines on‘trial to responsible parties. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other ile 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Coid Medal. Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. CHOOL FURNITURE, 


Models. 41Styles. BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Stands at the head of all blood med. 
icines. This position it has secured 
by its intrinsic merit, sustained by 
the opinion of leading physicians, 
and by the certificates of thousands 
who have successfully tested its 
remedial worth. No other medicine 
80 effectually 


CURES 


Serofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, and all other blood diseases, 

“There can be no question as to the supe- 
riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all other 
blood-purifiers. If this was not the case, the 
demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, 
would have ceased long ago, like so many 
other blood medicines I could name.”— 
F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st., 
Charlestown, Mass. 

“Two years ago I was troubled with salt- 
rheum. It was all over my body, and noth- 
ing the doctors did for me was of any 
avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was completely cured. 
I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
blood-purifier.”—J. 8. Burt, Upper Keswick, 
New Brunswick. 

“My sister was afflicted with a severe 
case of = 


SCROFULA 


Our doctor recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
his experience. We gave her this medicine, 
and a complete cure was the result.” — 
Wm. O. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 

* When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
disease which manifested itself in sores on 
the legs. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
mended, I took a number of bottles, and was 
cured. I have never since that time had 
a recurrence of the complaint.’’—J. C. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 

“T was cured of Scrofula by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.””"—John C. Berry, Deer- 
field, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


Educational Institutions. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 


COLLEGES. 


d 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEY 


= 
32 | KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
Toe And the best assortment of School Supplies 
Row to be found in the United states. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
38 at 3652 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
= 
= 
= 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schouls 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


vusu 


SCHOOL 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Mannfactured by 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS ©0., Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE 


E. R. RUGGLEs. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


in Extraordinary Razor. | Globes, 


NOKBMAL SCROOLS. 


Aas been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM. ns, 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin Telluria 
and flexible as never to require grivding, Maps, 


and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 

— making shaving a luxury. It is creating a Charts, all kinds 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 

aounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; BSiackboarde, 
$3 00 in ivory. Every razor, to be gepuine, must bear | Dustiess 

on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH,| Erasers 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in AND 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade | Crayons 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


ng of teachers in all brarches of industrial dra 
For circular and furthe 
school, Newbury, corner of 


tor the advancement of art education and —_ 


r sperenaes apply at the 
xeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
. For both sexes. AT 
For particulars, address 


WoROCESTEB. 
E. H. Russsxt, Principal. 


supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY,| Map of the U. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and logues address 
‘Ko , Principal. 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 93. 
BELLS, AVOREWS M'FG COMPANY, 
and CHURCEL 74-76 14th St, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY ; 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for 215-221 = Ste., 


STATE NOKMAL SUHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOUL, BRIDGEWATEBR, M488. 
For both sexes. For 
principal. 


catal address the 
A.  BOxDEN, A.M. 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms. 
WARRANTED, Catal 


Tue New Enetano Bureau or Enucarion. 
TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the Journat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at A/ty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 
by the New ENnGLanp BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
during the administration of its present manager. 
These thousands of teachers have been by us 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territory, 
and abroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to school 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


ARITHMETICAL 


EXAMPLE SOLVED. 


| 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘or Ladies only. 
Principal, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, M485. 


‘or both sexes, 
For 
J. @. Principal. 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 


DERGARTEN 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after * 
searching examination, it has granted Cef- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish '? 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mase. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


[Written for the JouRNAL.]; 
THE SPINSTER. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


‘* What, pretty,—she ? With that brown skin 
And hair pale brown ? the cheek too thin, 
Gray eyes,—rare eyes, —well, have it so, 
That’s one good point,—but pretty. no, 

And nine in ten would pass her by.’’ 

Faith, then, I'd be the tenth, quoth I. 


**Clever? Not she! Do what you list; 
She’s the hurt dog that licks your fist, 

Or only clever to divine 

A man’s least ill by the least sign, : 
Like nature, soothe, one knows not why ? ”’ 
That's yenius past all wit! quoth I. 


“‘ Bat good ? Parbleu! By those calm.looks, 
She’s learned in hymns and cookery books: 
Made for a spinster, whose poor pains 

Will swell the great world’s general gains 
Unnoted, as the years run by.’’ 

If love wins love, not she! thought I. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


A. W. Epson, Worcester, Mass.: The superintendent 
must interest the people in the schools. 


Supt. Cuarues H. Morss, Portsmouth, N. H.: Much 
silent reading should form a part of the school program 
of every grade. 


Epmunp Duranp, Paris: All teaching in the primary 
schools should prepare the pupil to understand and relish 
the conception of what is good. 


Tue Press, Philadelphia ; Much less than ten per 
cent. of the children in the grammar schools carry their 
education on into the high schools. 


Prin. D. J. Goaarn, Winnipeg Normal School, Man- 
itoba : The teacher is but one of many agencies and the 
school but one of many institutions that educate. 


Cuarves V. Parker, Denver, Col.: Invariably those 
punished at school come from homes where corporal pun- 
ishment is the rule for all offenses. 


Mary L. Burprcx, Madison, Wis.: The strongest 
plea for careful discipline is, that the best work and the 
happiest children are seen in the most orderly rooms. 


James Freeman : The joy which children take 
in play is an ingenious device by which Mother Nature 
communicates to them the first and most indispensable 
knowledge. 

Supt. CHanninGa Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: There is 
nothing that will so completely devitalize the power of an 
energetic teacher as the necessity of interrupting a chain 
of reasoning or instruction, to record a mark. 

Supt. W. T. Jackson, Fostoria, O.: A McClellan or 
a Stonewall Jackson would maintain order though the 
heavens fell, but a Grant could on occasions despise itand do 
wiser things than West Point had taught him. 


Joseruine C. Locke, Chicago: Reading and writing 
are not taught for the purpose of making elocutionists nor 
professional penmen. If drawing exists in the public 
schools only because “one hopes it may improve the in- 
dustries,” ‘it is a. violation of the constitution of these 
schools and has no place in them whatever. 


MEMORY. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


What a wonderful thing is memory, the power to bring 
the past out of its grave and make it live gain, a pres- 
ence seen, a presence heard, a presence felt! We have 
marked instances of the retentiveness of memory. Por- 
son could repeat several of Shakespeare’s plays. Mac- 
aulay could rattle off columns of kings and popes, or 
prime ministers and battles. It is said that he could favor his 
auditors with Richardson’s big romance, “Sir Charles Grand- 
ison,” and if their taste were poetical, and also theological, 
he could furnish them with the recitation of “ Paradise 
Lost” entire. Sir Walter Scott was very gifted in the 
department of his memory. Campbell’s “ Pleasures of 
Hope” he read through twice and then recited it, while 
three years after he had first heard a ballad it dropped from 
his lips; line by line, word by word. Take Andrew Fal- 
ler. Let him hear five hundred lines twice; on the reel 
of his memory he would wind it, and after these two 
hearings he would unwind it without a fracture of the 
golden thread. None of us might to-day dare place our- 
selves in this line of possessors of a wonderful memory, 
and yet sometime we, too, may be conscious of great 
facility in recollecting. Says De Quincey: “Of this, at 
least, I feel assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
getting possible to the mind; a thousand incidents may 
and will interpose a veil between our present conscious- 
ness and the secret inscriptions on the mind. Accidents 
of the same sort will also rend away this veil; but alike, 
whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains for- 
ever ; just as the stars seem to withdraw before the com- 
mon light of day, whereas in fact, we all know that it is 
the light which is drawn over them asa veil, and that 
they are waiting to be revealed, when the obscuring day- 
light shall have withdrawn.” De Quincey mentions the 
case of a lady who had in childhood a peculiar experience. 
He says: “She had completed her ninth year, when 
playing by the side of a solitary brook she feel into one 
of its deepest pools. Eventually, but after what lapse of 
time nobody ever knew, she was saved from death by a 
farmer, but not until she had descended within the abyss 
of death and looked into its secrets as far perhaps as 
any human eye can have looked that had permission to 
return. At a certain stage of this descent, a blow seemed 
to strike her, phosphoric radiance sprang forth from her 
eyeballs, and immediately a mighty theater expanded 
within her brain. In a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, every act, every design of her past life, lived again, 
arraying themselves not as a succession but as parts of 
a coexistence.” Our author says, that this case as stated 
by him was treated skeptically, but that it had been con- 
firmed by other instances, whose testimony confirmed the 
veracity of the first witness. Now setting what is pos- 
sible aside, and confining ourselves to what has been an 
actual experience in our own lives, have we not seen 
that the memory has a marvelous power to take us 
back to previous years, and make the panorama of their 
events pass before us in all their impressiveness? Have 
we not seen for ourselves that memory might become a 
fountain of the purest happiness or source of the most 
agonizing pain? One of the persons owning a memory 
of great power and mentioned by me, Porson, said that 
his memory was a source of misery to him. He could 
never forget anything, even what he wished not to re- 
member. We all have in our memories, then, possible 
resources of the most exquisite pleasure and also keenest 
sorrow. 

Shall memory be a source of joy? We hear very 
much said about the advisability of storing up funds that 
may be available in an hour of need. The savings 
banks say, “ Deposit!’ Benefit societies say, “ Protect 
yourself against accident, against sickness! ’’ Economists 


Natural History lessons are to be made very prominent 
i this year’s Journal. everal of the best Writers of the 


country will furnish articles. 


say, “Lay by something!” The advice is good. Some 
people, though, find it so hard to meet daily wants that 
there is no margin for to-morrow’s claims. Here, how- 
ever, is a chance to do something. We can lay bya store 
of good memories, sure to pay big and increasing divi- 
dends, and no “ hard times ” can press so hard that they 
will force these bank doors and rob us of our treasure. 
You repress some mood of ill-temper, fight down some 
temptation of avarice, show a willingness to forgive and 
forget, hold out a helping hand to a poor fellow that is 
hard pressed, turn a deaf ear to the devil telling how 
money can be got by following in his footsteps, and out of 
these achievements what good memories will result ! 

If we are teachers, here is one side of an important 
subject we can light up for the lasting benefit of our 


young people. 


SCIENCE FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


BY N. M. FENNEMAN, PENNSYLVANIA, 


All teachers are familiar with that half-mythical pictare 
of the school which represents the pupils as so many 
eager, hungry devourers of knowledge waiting to be fed 
and the teacher dispensing the coveted food. The virtue 
of this ideal picture lies in its beauty; but, like a great 
many other beautiful ideals, it is not true to nature. 
Most teachers will agree that the dispensing of informa- 
tion to hungry minds is at once the easiest, the most de- 
lightful, and the smallest part of the work of teaching. 


sary activity and curiosity is more difficult, and forms a 
far larger part of the work of educating. The teacher 
must first excite curiosity. 

Now curiosity is of two kinds. The first kind depends 
upon ignorance. It is the feeling with which the rustic 
first looks upon an elephant. But when the ignorance 
has disappeared, this curiosity will have disappeared also, 
and after a few days the elephant would command no 
more attention than the horse. The other kind of curios- 
ity depends upon knowledge, and is the feeling with which 
the naturalist goes through a menagerie. He is as famil- 
iar with the animals as the laborer who cleans the cages, 
but he feels an interest which that laborer cannot feel. 
To the naturalist there is a story in every tooth and claw 
and hoof ; in every feature and movement of the animal's 
body. They excite his attention and occupy his mind as 
they cannot do with the ignorant laborer. The botanist 
will walk through a field and see and think about a thou- 
sand things which the farmer passes by unheeded. And 
the more he knows of plants the more he will see. The 
first kind of curiosity aims to satisfy the eye, and de- 
creases with knowledge ; the second kind aims to satisfy 
the mind, and increases with knowledge. The latter is 
the kind which primary science teaching is intended to 
arouse. The amount of science which can be learned in 
the first five years of school is insignificant, but the 
amount of stimulation it will give is marvelous. It may 
take a boy five minutes to learn how to distinguish a 
sandstone from a limestone, but having learned it, he will 
feed his mind for many an hour upon the application of 
this piece of knowledge to the rocks and pebbles about 
him. He will be interested where he might have been 
listless, active where he might have been sluggish, serious 
where he might have been friyolous, and happy where he 
might have been unhappy. The various shapes of leaves 
may be learned in a few minutes, but once learned, it 
may cause the mind to do something for a thousand 
moments when it might have been doing almost nothiny. 
This is what is meant by quickening the mind. To 
quicken is to start into new life. The florist’s mind is at 
once aroused and quickened at the sight of a new flower ; 
the physician’s mind starts into action the moment he 
chances to see signs of disease; the machinist’s mind is 
quickened by something new in machinery; and in gen- 


eral, every mind is quickened by that which is related to 
its own stock of knowledge. 


The task of awakening the mind and arousing the neces- - 
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as an evidence of its effect, the foremost element is the 


The teacher must not pretend to know everything ; if 


Animal Specimens. 


she puts on such a mask, this delightful occupation will 
soon become unbearable to her. She must not be ashamed 
to be an investigator with the pupils (not for them). It 
will be a great source of mutual sympathy. In fact, pri- 
mary science in schools has three great aims: (1) Asa 
means of school management,—a source of sympathy. 
(2) As a means of constant quickening to the mind. (3) 
The esthetic and moral effect of sympathy with nature. 
It is hard to tell which of these furnishes the greatest 
argument for having it in schools. Any one of them 
would more than justify the expenditure of time and effort. 

Below is an incomplete list of what has been collected 
in a building containing schools of the first five years. 
Each school has its own collections. In some specimens 
there are dozens of duplicates, and in all things, except 
minerals and some other specimens of a more permanent 
character, the collections are commenced anew each year, 
so that in most lines we enumerate no last year’s work. 
Common names are generally given, and no systematic 
order is here attempted. The collections in some lines 
will be seen to be so small as merely to suggest what 
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collection of specimens. Children delight in it; it fur- Lobster shells Tadpoles (living) 
nishes occasion for all the instruction needed, takes almost 
hool time, and brings the mind into habits of obs ge 

no schoo! time, and brings the mind into Bails of tedian corn Beane Wheat Floer ——Rolled oats THE MODERN SCHOOL. 

vation and activity. If the teacher has any tact in stim-| Ricg Coffee Bese Corn meal Pop corn oul 

ulating pupils, the walls of the schoolroom will soon be Leaves. BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 
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factured products of the community and from a distance. | Poplar Horse chestnut Pear The Modern Philosopher was in a city school, recently, 
Cheney Pensh Geage and at the close of the session met the assistant teachers 


in an informal way in one of the schoolrooms. They 
began by asking him questions, but he turned the scales 
by asking them what the school ought to do for the pupils. 
They were quite surprised to find it so difficult to answer. 
After each answer he would ask the other teachers if they 
were satisfied, and invariably they dissented, until one of 
them said: “The school ought to teach them to know,” 
—this was very generally accepted. 

“ To know,” said the Modern Philosopher, “is the 
foundation of school work.” He deprecates all school 
talk that undervalues scholarship. He thinks the pupils 
must know as much more than formerly as the electric 
light is more luminous than the candle. The child must 
know much of all the sciences and arts, must know for 
the sake of knowing, and the success of the school must 
be estimated largely by what the pupils know. But he 
impressed upon the teachers the fact, that it was not their 
province to determine what is to be known. That is the 
work of the school board, and they usually leave it either 
to the superintendent or the principal. Itis the teacher’s 
business to so teach to know as to get the best results by 
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the survival of the fittest in learning the art of thinking| 
. wreely responsible for the serious socia] inequalities 
of life. 

An outline of a method of developing the art of think- 
ing may be concisely stated : 

1. Appreciate single, simple facts and truths, seeing all 
there is in them. This is the foundation of distinct, ac- 
curate, clear thinking. Without this no other thought- 
power avails much, with it all other must be fairly good. 
This needs to be developed along several lines. 


Major—Planets are not self-luminous. 

Minor—Venus is a planet. 

Conclusion—Therefore, Venus is not self-laminous. 

(c) Two terms both disagreeing with one and the 


same third term, may or may not agree with each other. 


Major—Planets are not self-luminous. 

Minor—Sirius is not a planet. 

No conclusion is possible, though both are facts. 

It is not the work of the school to teach logic, but it is 


its work to teach the child to know simple facts clearly, 


(a) Appreciate that which is present and interests us|to discriminate, to note differences sharply, to compare, 


by its presence. 


to note resemblances accurately, to estimate consequences 


(6) Appreciate that which is present and interests us reliably. 


because of its suggestion of past associations. 


The teachers became so much impressed with the Phil- 


(c) Appreciate that which is present and interests osopher’s statement of their responsibility for the way the 


through imagination. 


children think, that they urged him to call the next after- 


(d) Appreciate that which is absent, but is recalled|noon and take up some other phase of school work, to 


through memory or imagination. 


which he agreed. They wished more explicit directions 


2. Discriminate between facts or truths to note their|as to how to make the children do this thinking. 


differences. 

(a) When both are present. 

(5) When one is absent. 

(c) When all are absent, but easily recalled. 

3. Compare facts, thoughts, truths, with a view to 
noting resemblances. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACR. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


The pupil in question ‘is disagreeable, untidy. He 


4. Estimate the consequences of neglecting, rejecting, | frog his eyes on you and follows your movements with 


or applying fact, thoughts, and truths. 
5. Reason inductively. 


; what you feel to be a eaneer. His very presence aggra- 
We form many judgments] yates you. His look is an insult; his voice is nerve- 


without any appreciable process. If early work is done destroying ; his conduct is at its best—trying. Put your- 


thoroughly, this process is reliable. 


self in his place. As he is to you, so are you to him, 


(a) The bean grows. So do cabbages, cauliflowers, | « only more so.” 


ete. These are vegetables. We know of no vegetable 
that does not grow, therefore all vegetables grow. 


Look away from him. Think of the days when you 


made up your mind to see the image of Beauty and Good- 


(4) Tansy grows. So does motherwort. These are/nogs in all creation. Widen your horizon with a new 
herbs, and as we know of no herbs that do not grow, we! book, a song, a prayer. You will then be putting yourself 


conclude that all herbs grow. 


in his place; for as surely as you hear the birds singing 


(c) The currant bush and rose bush grow. These aré| and see fair sights around you, as surely as you behold 


shrubs. All shrubs grow. 


the image of God in creation, so surely will the boy be 


(d) We conclude from the apple tree, maple, oak, and| noble like you, “only more so.” 


pine, that all trees grow. 

(e) Vegetables, herbs, and trees are plants. These 
grow. We know of no plants that do not grow. There- 
fore all plants grow. 

6. Reason deductively. In this we start with a general 
truth and one special truth that may be connected with 


HITHER AND YON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


In all the vacation eomings and goings we have abun- 


it, and from these educe a third new truth. This is} dant opportunity to observe and be grateful for the innate 
usually done without appreciable process. This is a dan- 
gerous process and is used by the sopbist. 

All logic rests upon three principles which are so 
simple as to be self-evident. 

(a) Whatever is, is. 


kindness and courtesy of mankind and womankind in 
general. The stranger or traveler finds assistance in 
word or deed so generously and so commonly accorded 
that any discourtesy or rudeness is encountered with sur- 
prise. If we could have time to note the many little 


(b) Nothing can both be and not be, at the same time.|;indnesses shown us upon our journeyings, how rapidly 


(c) Everything must either be or not be. 


our records would accumulate! And yet it is the ill- 


These principles are so vital that much attention should| natured remark or the rough refusal to oblige whose 


be given them. They have technical names : 
(a) The Law of Identity.— Whatever is, is. 


memory is treasured. The rainy days are the ones most 
carefully counted, however the sunshine may shed its 


(6) The Law of Contraction.—Nothing can both be gladness about us in the unnumbered hours. 


and not be at the same time. 


The ease with which a child travels unattended testifies 


(c) The Law of Excluded Middle.—Hverything must|to the helpful spirit which is abroad among men, how- 


either be or not be. 


ever pessimists may deny its presence. There is always 


Of the first nothing need be said, but the second should} some kind-hearted traveler who is glad to become respon- 
be used cautiously. This makes a deal of trouble in the|,ibje for the welfare of the young voyager, and to help 
world. The liability is that we shall affirm of a whole|pim to change cars or to leave the train at the right sta- 
what we see to be true of a part which does not repre-|tion, Tabitha tells me that she was once accosted upon 
sent the whole. But if the work of knowing single facts/., train by an old lady who voluntarily placed herself in 
completely, of discriminating to note differences, com-|/her charge (doubtless attracted by her kindly face), her 


paring to note resemblances, and the estimating of con- plea 


for the anticipated services being that her husband 


sequences, has been well done there need be no fear.| was dreadful tender” of her, and “ would feel awful ” 
The third law is highly important. We have simply toin-|i¢ she should be hurt. I doubt not that Tabitha accorded 
sist that a statement be so clearly made that there can be to her trustful companion all the courtesy and kindness 
no hesitating. Deductive reasoning is necessary because! which she would have shown to her own lady mother. I 
there are so many things that can only be compared/am gure she received it everywhere. Being loved at 
through a third. In the application there are three log- home, she expected, and found, affectionate interest 
ical axioms. In each statement of the process there are| wherever she went. The same readiness to serve has 
two statements of premises, the chief and the less,—or| mot us all throughout our vacation, and so our pathway 
technically the major and the minor. These axioms are :/)a, been smoothed. 


(a) Two terms agreeing with one and the same third 
term agree with each other. 

Major—Fixed stars are self-luminous. 

Minor—Sirius is a fixed star. 

Conclusion—Therefore Sirius is self-luminous. 

(b) Two terms, of which one agrees and the other does 


not agree with one and the same third term, do not agree! ities or Geographical Nemes” in the “Journal” of 
with each other. 


September 17, 


Since the thoughtfulness of our fellow-travelers has so 


much to do with our comfort,—and the converse is true in 
proportion,—it seems a pity that any should fail to learn 
gracious and courteous ways of rendering service ; or, 
perhaps we might almost say, It is a pity that all have 


Jacques W. Redway will have an article on ‘‘ The Per- 


not received the gift which enables them to do kindly 
deeds in the kindliest manner. We have seen this power 
exhibited by rough men and ignorant women,—by untaught 
children, as well as by youths educated iv polite society. 
It is the sincere desire to “lend a hand” that does, after 
all, find fitting expression. It is good to have the desire 
and its expression habitual. 

Prone to look at all matters from the teacher’s stand- 
point, I wonder if our school training does enough to en- 
courage the spirit of helpfulness and the language in 
which it is best expressed. The kindergarten fulfills its 
obligations in this direction, but much is left for our 
public schools to acvomplish. In two ways,—by direct 
teaching and by appropriate example,—the lessons should 
be given; and further, they should be impressed by abun- 
dant practice. In the little school community occur many 
opportunities for service. The children may become 
ready helpers of one another, or indifferent lookers-on at 
the burden-bearing of their fellows. The teacher's ideal 
will largely determine their habit, and guide them in 
their expression. We cannot afford to lose these oppor- 
tunities. The children ought not to fail of their fruits. 

Waiting one day at a junction for the express train, I 
welcomed a barefooted little lad who was trying to sell a 
handful of pond lilies. Their cool white petals and sta- 
mens of quivering gold made us forget the heat of the 
sultry day and the omnipresent dust and cinders. I was 
enjoying their beauty, refreshing myself in their fragrance 
and coolness, when I saw the lad climbing upon an 
engine waiting near, with smiling face, and giving a lily 
to the fireman and the engineer. They smiled in return, 
and fastened the lily stems carefully in the buttonholes of 
their sooty, grimy jackets. I found his kindness and 
their appreciation of it more refreshing than the lilies. I 
hoped, and felt assured, that the heat and dust and tumult 
of the day would be tempered to the hard-working men 
by the beauty of the lilies and the loving thought of 
the lad. 

“Do you go to school?” my companion asked of the 
boy, who had just disposed of his flowers and pocketed 
his pennies. “ Yes, soon as cranberries are picked. I’m 
earning me a suit of clothes now.” ‘ Have you nearly 
money enough?” “ Two dollars and thirteen cents, and 
I'll have to have five.” “ Have you a good teacher?” 
“You bet! She knows what she’s about, and she don’t 
go back on you, either.” I am interested in the desecrip- 
tion, and would have it explained, but the boy is off. 
“ Knows what she is about.” Boys like that. Quick to 
detect and despise self-conceit, they nevertheless approve 
and appreciate the knowledge and power that make the 
teacher the mistress of the situation; and they will be 
loyal to a teacher who “ never goes back on a feller.” 

Tabitha thinks it a pity that the poor boy must earn 
his clothes before he goes to school, but I quite rejoice in 
it. Wading or rowing for pond lilies, and picking cran- 
berries in the crisp fall days, will do him no harm; and 
the self-reliance, independence, and manliness which will 
be covered by that new suit of clothes will be more to 
him than the well-earned dollars,—a part of his education 
that he could ill afford to spare. I was glad to see that 
he could give away some of his pond lilies, however, and 
he was not collecting pennies for the sake of pennies. I 
would like to see that boy again. 


THE BREADTH OF THE BASE. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


“Tt is the far sight,” says Ruskin, ‘the calm and con- 
fident patience, that, more than any thing else, separate 
man from man and near him to his Creator, and there 
is no action or art that we may not measure by this test. 
Therefore when we build, let us think that we build 
forever.” 

The builder, who has a vision of the marble walls and 
turret and tower of his House Beautiful, knows that the 
strength of the structure depends on the foundation ; and 
by this same vision of what is to be is the work of the 
mason and brick-layer glorified. The work of the 
primary and kindergarten teacher is the laying of foun- 
dations, and the height of the pinnacle is truly deter- 
mined by the breadth of the base. Unless the teacher 


has the far sight to see what structure is to be raised on 


iber foundations, the base is all too narrow. “To develop 
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childhood to virtue, power, and due freedom is the su- 
preme end of education to which everything else must be 
subordinated as a means.” It is in the primary school 
that the child is to be led to feel, think, and will, so that 
he attains the due freedom, which is voluntary obedience 
to rightful authority. 

“You are making a monarchy of what should be a re- 
public,” was the reproof once administered to Dr. John- 
son when he was monopolizing the conversation at dinner. 
The teacher, who strives to maintain her authority by rules, 
rewards, and punishments, is substituting the rule of one 
for the free atmosphere of the republic. Character is 
never developed in this way. The will is only strength- 
ened by exercise, and servile obedience to must produces 
a weak, irresolute man or woman. Equally disastrous is 
the freedom which runs riot and lays the foundation for 
anarchy and disorder. The only rule which should gov- 
ern in the schoolroom is the Golden Rale. ‘“ Due free- 
dom”’ must grow eut of regard for others and their rights, 
and children trained to measure conduct by this rule be- 
come law-abiding, self-controling citizens. 

Let us look at the breadth of the base in reference to 
mental acquisition. The old adage, “Knowledge is 
power,” has been relegated to the age of scholasticism. 
Not knowledge, but the ability to do, the ability to use 
knowledge, if you will, is power. Blind Bardo, sitting 
among his books and the marble remnants of the past 
might indeed live among the great dead, but not among 
the great living. 

“A stock of mere bookish knowledge is a sad stock in- 
deed,” wrote Montaigne, long ago. Almost any teacher 
can cram a good amount of book knowledge into the mind 
of the average child, but the real teacher knows that the 
structure of a life is not built of multiplication-tables and 
lists of kings and queens, but of thoughts and feelings 
which she is toinspire. The child must be led to discover 
for himself, not merely to receive. 

Long before Pythagoras had formulated his famous 
proposition workmen had discovered the trath in the lay- 
ing of stones for pavements, and the child who discovers 
the same fact by the use of blocks or tablets has gained 
power worth more than any number of theorems given 
him ready-made. Before Euclid was studied, certain 
rules for discovering the areas of fields, courts, and yards 
had been developed by actual experience ; but for a long 
time the area of a triangular piece of ground was only 
estimated approximately. The child of to-day, by a 
simple square of folded paper, can determine the area of 
any parallelogram, and directly applies the results of this 
experience to the measurement of the triangle. By the 
use of the same folded square and strips of paper, the 
child may illustrate for himself the relations of fractional 
parts of a number from halves to sixteenths, and gain a 
sure foundation for the later stady of arithmetic, as well 
as the power of original work. 

“The genesis of the child,” says Spencer, “ is the gen- 
esis of the race.” The child must pass through the 
picture-writing stage to the more conventional symbol for 
ideas, the printed and written word ; hence drawing, sew- 
ing, painting, and outline work of various kinds must pre- 
cede writing and reading. 

The teacher who recognizes the supreme end of educa- 
tion to be ‘the development of virtue, power, and due 
freedom,” will subordinate reading as a means, not an 
end. The end is the development of right feeling, of de- 
sire for the good and beautiful, of virtue which comes 
through the right use of songs, poems, and stories. The 
study of literature may begin long before the child is 
able to read for himself. .High purpose and noble feel- 
ing are aroused by tales of the lives and deeds of the 
heroes of our own and other lands. In the school where 
great interest had been awakened in Paul Revere by the 
representation in the sand-box and by blocks of the Old 
North Church and the scene of the famous night, even the 
youngest child was ready to listen with eager attention to 
Longfellow’s poem, and one boy observed with great sat- 
isfaction, when the reading was finished, that he knew 
Paul Revere patted his horse's sides, for he had seen the 
pictare ; while another connected the steed in a natural 
way with young Lochinvar, and made his own adaptation 
of Scott ; 

‘Ah! Paul Revere has come out of the West, 
In all the wide border his ateed is the best."’ 


Hut the greatest influence is exerted by the simple child- 


poems, which voice great truths. Emerson’s “ Mountain 
and the Squirrel,” MacDonald’s “ Wind and the Moon,” 
and Celia Thaxter’s “ Discontented Daisy” are good 
iflustrations of poems of this kind. And there are many 
of the sweet songs of nature which lift the heart through 
God’s wonderful creation to the Creator. For the teacher 
who sees the true height of the pinnacle knows that it 
reaches even to the great white throne, and that she is to 
lay in the foundation the stones which shall one day be- 
come the precious stones of the New Jerusalem. 


WRITTEN WORK. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


Too much written work remains in many of our schools. 

The little pupils have to write words and sentences over 
and over too many times; and the older ones write too 
many pages of geography and history, instead of examin- 
ing, thinking, and comparing; work too many problems 
on slate or paper, rather than learn to reason, to explain, 
and apply the few simple principles of the subject in their 
varied applications under the guidance and stimulating 
influence of a skillful teacher in oral recitation. 
Few things are more painful to a thoughtfal observer 
than to hear ten or a dozen pupils glibly relating, one 
after another, some event, in all its little details, in pre- 
cisely the same words, as if written, revised, and com- 
mitted to memory. As it seems to me, this does not 
make thinkers, does not cultivate the reasoning powers, 
or make independent speakers.— Report. 


THE CORRELATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE WITH OTHER SCHOOL WORK. 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
Professor of Natural Science in N. Y. College for Training of Teachers. 


The correlation of facts is the fundamental process in 
education. Facts, which standing isolated are apt to be 
dimly understood and devoid of interest, may become in- 
teresting when correlated, for then their true mean- 
ing appears, and only then do they possess any educa- 
tional value. 

The habit of correlating ideas is specially developed by 
the methods of natural science. The habit appears to be 
a rare one, and perhaps for this reason good judgment, 
common sense, and executive ability, are scarce. Ignor- 
ance of facts is not so deplorable as the lack of ability to 
correlate them. It may not be a misfortune if we fail to 
retain facts in memory. It is generally enough if we 
know how to find them when we want to use them, and 
know how to use them when we have found them. 

The methods of natural science lead to the teaching of 
many of the common school subjects, with illustrations 
drawn directly from nature, and this method of teaching 
subjects might be so carried out as to constitute all the 
elementary science necessary for the common schools. 
This may not necessitate making new courses of study so 
much as the adoption of rational methods of instraction. 
The prospect is brightening. We are slowly learning to 
interweave animal, plant, and mineral lessons, and lessons 
on the phenomena of nature, with our geography and 
language work. Nature stadies should be so woven into 
the every-day life of the pupil that whether in school or 
out they will prompt him to mental activity. One who 
takes delight in nature always has about him incentives to 
good thought. The difference between the ignorant and 
educated lies in the amount of good thinking which each 
does, and good thinking requires not only the possession 
of facts but the power to correlate them. 

Instruction in natural science is closely related to in- 
struction in morals. The person who has been led to study 
nature finds while roaming the fields so much which prompts 
to noble thoughts that meaner ones are crowded out. 
He is not inclined to gossip nor display envy and jealousy. 
He is not miserly nor gluttonous, nor drunken. He is 
not a prey to petty vice. He is not a stirrer up of strife. 
He is no partisan tool. He is an earnest seeker after 
truth. He is sometimes an heroic servant of his fellow- 
men, willingly undergoing all manner of toil and priva- 


‘““ Everything in Numbers” is to be th tal 
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tion in order that the sum of human knowledge may be 
increased. 

Honesty of thought is a fruit of scientific instruction. 
Religious fervor, political zeal and patriotism, when car- 
ried beyond the bounds of truth are immoral. The idea 
that there are some things to which one must be loyal, no 
matter whether they are right or wrong, cannot obtain in 
the scientific mind. 

Patient carefulness is a fruit of scientific instruction. 
No where is the habit of painstaking cultivated to so high 
a degree as in scientific laboratories. Here by indomit- 
able patience the student solves the riddles of life and en- 
thrones truth in the place of whim and superstition. 

Devotion to some worthy purpose is a fruit of scien- 
tifie instruction. Young persons who have an absorbing 
interest in the study of nature are not likely to fritter 
away their time in a gossiping, hammock-loafing, pleasure- 
seeking, summer-resort kind of life. Devotion to a 
worthy purpose elevates their lives above many of the 
common temptations, and acts as a sheet anchor. Hon- 
esty of thought, truthfulness, patient carefulness, devotion 
to some worthy purpose,—any science teaching which does 
not tend to produce these fruits is unscientific. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CIRCLE. 


BY HENRY K. MUNROE. 


How can I arouse an interest in general exercises? 
was the question to be settled after the term was fairly 
started. Here was a country high school. Here were 
shy girls and awkward boys, nearly all unwilling to 
“ speak a piece” or read a “ composition.” 

Attempts at old-fashioned general exercises proved 
failures. The big boys grinned foolishly and refused to 
appear. Most of the girls were too timid to perform 
successfully. Everybody was bored, the teacher included. 
A crisis had come. Should I stalk majestically out of the 
schoolhouse and cut some persuaders from the “ formi- 
dable birch tree growing at one end of it,” or should I give 
up in disgust? Both war and capitulation were equally 


distasteful. I resolved to play the statesman and submit 
an Omnibus Bill. The items to be included were: 

I. Practice in standing up and vocalizing breath with- 
out “Jumps in the throat.” To include readings and 
recitations, selected and original. 

II. Practice in thinking while on one’s feet. To in- 
clude formal and informal debate, and impromptu two- 
minute speeches on familiar general topics. 

III. Practice in presiding over a public meeting and 
in taking part in the same. 

IV. Legitimate amusement and fun. To include hu- 
morous selections for reading and reciting; the publica- 
tion (viva voce) of a “paper” wherein kindly personal 
and local jokes, conundrums, doggerel verse, etc., might 
find a place ; more solid contributions and vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

The problem presented was an old one. The solution 
was not original, by any means, yet my Omnibus bill 
may have had some original points. At any rate, it was 
presented, took, and was pushed through without a dis- 
senting voice. Why? Because each scholar was to be 
part of the proposed organization. Personally he was 
bound to speak his piece and see that every other pupil 
spoke his. It was a prerogative of membership. “Every 
American boy expects to be president,”—if only of the 
High School Circle.” I could see the little fourth-year 
Knuickerbocker's eyes sparkle at thought of being a senior, 
some day, and presiding over the circle. But I anticipate. 

Let the scheme of organization be outlined : 

I. Executive committee. To perform all duties usu- 
ally laid on a president except that of presiding at public 
meetings. To act as a nominating, a finance, and a gen- 
eral standing committee. Membership ; principal (chair- 
man) and one member of each class. 

II. Hsthetic committee. To provide or procure flow- 
ers and to look after the general neatness in the school- 
room. To suggest plans for beautifying the school home 
and to carry out such of their own suggestions as the so- 
ciety approved and provided for. Membership ; assist- 
ant (chairman) and one member from each class. 

III. (1) Presiding officers: The senior class acting in 
alphabetical order. 


(2) Other officers ; (a) Critic and censor. To arrange 
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programs (under by-laws) ; to criticise, in writing, each | 
performer’s work, and the general behavior ; to report all 
delinquents. 

(5) Secretary. (c) Treasurer. 

(d) Memorialist. To keep a record of all occurrences 
of interest in school circles, and therefrom to compile a 
history of the year to be read at a final meeting. 

(e) Editor. To receive, sift, and collate such matter 
as members should hand to him, and to copy and read the 
resulting collection of productions at every third meeting, 
May choose one or more assistants. All matter to be 
original except an abstract of important current news. 

Officers to be from all the classes. Each member to 
be on the program an equal number of times. First and 
second classes to debate ; first, second, and third classes 
to furnish compositions ; third and fourth classes to de- 
claim ; fourth class to read selections. Any one, at dis- 
cretion of presiding officer, to be called on for a two- 


minute speech, the subject to be found on a written card |\ 


drawn by the speaker from a number prepared before- 
hand. 


to unanimously ; no one objecting to let his neighbor send | judgment of all who have been in position to know. 


to a “nigger school”’ if he chose. ‘ Now, Mr. Modera- 
tor, I move that the winter school be for the whites, and 
the colored children can attend, if they choose” 

The broad humor of this last proposition carried it 
through as unanimously as the others, and that is the 
way Morris came to be teaching a colored school that 
summer. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo! 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


192. In a country school where the boys are inclined 
to quarrel at recess, what shall be done to prevent it? 
N. O. D. 
Go into the yard with them. Halve the recess of every 
boy engaged in any quarrel. Have this verse recited, by 
each boy who has quarrelled, just before recess as a pre- 


The plan was a success. Frequently a goodly number 
of friends came to the Circle. The debates were 
warm, the readings and recitations were often good, 


requisite for recess, “He that ruleth his spirit is bet- 
ter than he that taketh a city.” Ina variety of ways 


the Budget was full of fun and school- 
boy wisdom. Competitions in both 
prose and verse were established 
through the enterprise of the Budget 
editors. The &.thetic Committee 
managed, seconded by the society, a 
series of three entertainments, includ- 
ing one in which the entire school 
appeared in a cantata, and four pu- 
pils previously chosen by competition, 
contended in a prize declamation. 
Just before the genuine affair the 
Circle resolved itself into a town meet- 
ing. The warrant was issued and vari- 


ous officers and boards appointed before- 
hand. The town clerk, a selectman or two, and the 
committee, not to mention fond parents and curious vil- 
lagers, turned out to hear the semi-humorous reports, and 


to listen to heated discussions as to whether a gallery! 


should be built in the town house; whether the town 
should have the bell rung at noon; whether a new road 
(in actual contemplation) should be built, ete. The wit, 
vigor, and training of the pupils came out on this occa- 
sion as never before. Compliments for the Circle were 
unstinted, and every member declared that he was 
going to town meeting this year without fail, and did it. 

Altogether, the hour a week taken from the school 
time for the Circle meeting, yielded manyfold more than 
any other single hour of the week’s session. 


MIXED SCHOOLS IN KANSAS. 


BY R. W. P. 


The statement on the editorial page of a recent JouR- 
NAL oF Epucation for May 21, concerning decision 
of the Supreme Court of Kansas with reference to the 
rights of colored children in the public schools, calls up 


old experiences. 
This question has troubled our Kansas brethren for a 


long time. In the summer of ’69 I strolled one day into 
the school at Burlingame. I noticed two or three colored 
children and inquired of J. W. Morris who was teaching 
the school: “So you have settled the question of colored 
children?” “Yes,” said M., with a queer smile as 
his face, “we have settled that question to the satis 
faction of everybody.” The story was this: At the 
school district meetings the contest had been long and 
bitter. The law plainly required the district to provide 
equal privileges without regard to color. For several 
nights there had been stormy debates as to what provis- 
ion should be made for the four or five colored children 
of the district. Finally one long-headed old farmer 
caught the eye of the chairman: “Mr Moderator, it is 
very plain to be seen that the deestrict cant afford to 
have two schools.” This proposition was agreed to with- 
out a dissenting voice. ‘ Now, Mr. Moderator, I move 


that the summer school be for the colored children, and 


emphasize the moral heroism of refusing to be a party to 
a quarrel and the weakness of quarrelling. 


193. To what extent is there politics in the school sys- 
tem? Is it as bad or worse than is generally supposed ? 


A VorTER. 
Oace in a great while politics creep into the school 
system in every city of considerable size, but are 
uprooted. J donot mean party politics, —that rarely causes 
much trouble, but I mean political methods. There is 
not enough at stake to tempt a party politician,—he has 
larger game,—but sometimes a politician who cannot play 
at party polities gets upon a school board for a little time 
and magnifies his office by trading among the members, 
so that he carries doubtful measures or elects doubtful 
men or women by manipulating the members until he be- 
comes a “boss” ona small scale. His is a short-lived 
career, but some good teacher or superintendent or text- 
book is slaughtered during his reign. ‘There is never any 
politics in school management after the people suspect it. 
There is no cause for general alarm, though it is a sad 

sight to see the slaughter of the innocents while it lasts. 


194. Shall I play with the children? I am ina 
country school. The last teacher would never do it, but 
I have always done it. D. I. N. 

That depends. Do not play with them regularly ; i.e. 
do not let them expect it. Make it a privilege for them 
to have you. Do not play all games, but only those in 
which after a little practice you can acquit yourself cred- 
itably. Asarule, itis better for the children to be children 
together, but it is well for them to enjoy occasional the luxury 
of having you with them. Never play any game in which 
you are destined to be a booby. If you can never guess 
a conundrum, never try in public ; if you cannot throw a 
ball gracefully or forcibly, never touch it; if you cannot 
hit a ball let the bat alone; but where you can do yourself 
credit let the children know that you like to be with them, 
and let them see that you were once a boy or girl your- 
self. You must retain their respect while winning their 


affection. 


195, Is it right for me to yield my principles for the 
sake of policy? This is the case; 1 have taught in 
this school for eighteen years. I know its needs better 


the whites may attend if they choose,” This was agreed 


than any one else, J have been a great guocess in the 


Now we have a new superintendent, who knows nothing 
of our schools and cares nothing for them ; he is deter- 
mined to make a reputation for himself for national @is- 
tinction. Of course it is policy for me to be quiet and 
let him raise the very—mischief, but is it right ? 
O. A. C. 
Of course it is right. It is not your business to dictate 
the plan upon which the schools shall run; that is the 
prerogative of the school committee, aud if they have 
delegated it to the superintendent, that is their affair, not 
yours. It is probable that they wanted radical changes, 
else they would not have elected a modern man. It is 
possible ‘that after all he has given more attention to the 
matter of education than yourself. There is no question 
but that you can teach a good school,—a better school 
than he could, probably,—but that is your business and 
not his. It is not simply good policy, but eminently 
right for you to use all your tact and talent in teaching 
the best school possible along the lines laid down for you 
by those in authority. If it would accomplish anything 
for you to rebel, that would be a partial excuse, but it 
would simply make others uncomfortable, would probably 
cost you your place and not modify anything. Modern 
methods, even the most radical, have the right of way 
just now, and protests do not signify. 


196. Is it true thata state certificate in Pennsylvania 
is not honored in Philadelphia? And if not, why not ? 
Country 
Philadelphia has a special, independent department of 
education, the theory being in part that the requirements 
of a teacher for such a city are radically different from 
those of the country or of small towns. 


THE CLASS IN MATHEMATICS. 


(used second and fourth weeks.) 


[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematica of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion ia this column by a fellow- 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


1. An item is going the rounds of the newspapers in 
regard to the date of the death of Washington, stating 
that he died during the /as¢ hour of the day of the last 
month of the /as¢ year of the last century. Is that state- 
ment correct ? 


Manchester, N. H. L. G. B. 


2. In the article on “ Number” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica reference is made to the “ideal number.” 
Can any of the JouRNAL’s readers give information in 


regard to it ? 


3. Mach attention is bestowed on the greatest common 
divisor in our arithmetics and algebras. Is it of any 
practical use ? 


4. The series of natural numbers from 1 to 9, when mul- 
tiplied by 9, give a product which is all ones, except next to 
the last figure, which is 0. Omitting the figure 8, the prod- 
uct is all ones. This last series (7. ¢., omitting the figure 
8), when multiplied by any multiple of 9 up to 81, gives a 
product in which the figures are all alike. Is this acci- 
dental, or is there a reason for it? Are there any other 
numbers so related ? 


Manchester, N. H. E. J. B. 


5. Wells, in his geometry, defines the angle between 
two intersecting arcs of circles on the surface of a sphere 
as the diedral angle between the planes of these circles. 
Chauvenet says, “The angle of two curves passing 
through the same point is the angle formed by the two 
tangents to the curves at that point.” Which is correct ? 
Boston, Mass. H. O. P. 


6. A gentleman owns a circular farm, and if three 
circles of equal area, and as large as possible, be drawn 
within it, the eurvelinear area jn the cen'er of the farm 
will be nine acres. What is the area of the farm? 


‘Charlestown, Mass. A.C. S. 


The Best Teaching ef each subject and the best adminis- 
tration of the achaglse of the country will be presented 
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mands the inspirited teaching of the laws of health, | per cent. while the increase in enrollment of children of 


e 
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ourha O uca 1On. lew ef Kealth ts a: as Herbert Spencer| counted for on the ground that the private kindergartens 
v2 pee gilt ue avowed thirty years ago. claim many of the children of five years, and the senti- 
ment is decidedly against sending children to school eo 
early. The test years are now from eight to fourteen 
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Bavaria reports “ no illiterates.” 


Book MEN have had a busy summer. 


and teacher. a diplomatic position. But reverses came, and twenty | peculiarities, and unproven things, he has left the ranks 
We hope you have aclean building with all repairs| years ago the boy of six was brought to America unable|of the specialist and has either mounted a hobby or be- 
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Sant Pavt says a married woman may teach. This|agazine, whose success attracted the attention of|cause of the position taken regarding times new and old. 
is the modern not the ancient Saint Paul, and it is the|#¥thors and readers generally. He entered the publish-|Of the teachers of fifty years ago he said they labored 
ing house of Henry Holt & Co. as a boy, and worked his| with an intense desire to confer the highest benefits upon | 
R a way from one department to another until he was em-|their own pupils, and indirectly upon the children whom 

ployed by Charles Scribner's Sons, where he became|they should instruct. Young men and women studied 

widely known as an eminently successful business man,|then with an intense desire “to make themselves really 


modern not the ancient married woman. 


most graceful, bright, and every-way effective efforts that 
Massachusetts has known for years. 


Tue Southern Schooi Journal pays us this high com- 
pliment: “ Being too busy while acting as president, to 


make notes of the Southern Association, we have bor-|He has a future that makes it worth the while of youth 
rowed the report made by our Boston contemporary.” |to know his pen and personality. 


Oar reports of all the summer meetings have been exten- 
sively used by our contemporaries, but not always with 
such courteous acknowledgement. 


Heatta a Dury.—The preservation of healih is a 


Physical morality is as vital as emotional morality. A 


morals. It is well-nigh as criminal to neglect or abuse 
one’s own body as that of another. There are societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, to children, and 
to women ; the school should be a society for the preven- 


of twenty-five he was chosen editor-in-chief of the Ladies’ 


having charge of their advertising interests. At the age|fit to be teachers of the young.” 


How well those of us who belonged to that company of embry - 


Home Journal, at a salary rarely reached by a man of | onic pedagogues,—most of us very raw,—how well we remember 
his years in any work, and by few editors at any age.|the aspirations that stirred us! A worthy career seemed to be 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


The census report gives fresh proof that “ nothing can 
duty as well as a privilege. Impress this fact with the/lie like figures.” It shows that the population of Mas- 
same enthusiasm that you inspire to intellectual work. |sachusetts has increased 25.57 per cent. in ten years, while 
the public school enrollment has increased but 17.3 per 
sound mind depends less upon a sound body than do sound |cent., from which it is easily argued that the public 
school increase is falling behind the gain in population, 
consequently the conclusion is inevitable that the public 
schools are losing in popularity. 


opening before ue. A field of high and honorable usefalness invited 
us. It was a more inspiring opportunity than we had ever dreamed 
of enjoying. 

Our honored instructor seemed to us the incarnation of all wis- 
dom and of all the virtues. To master his methods, to catsh h's 
spirit, to acquire his power of grasping the essentials in mathemat- 
ical and other mental processes, and of making the trath luaminoos, 
—to do these things was, in our eyes, to accomplish the noblest of 
achievements. How we longed to possess that marvelous power,— 
so marvelous that scarcely one of us dared to hope for its attain- 


ment! 


* 
It may be said that the state of mind enthusiasm here referred to 
was, and is, a mere sentiment; that in the progress of events much 
improvement has taken place in the amount and quality of the sci- 
entific knowledge here imparted; that p:dagogical principles aré 
much better understood by the world at large now than they were at 


What are the real facts? The increase in the number 


tion of cruelty to ourselves. Scientific temperance de- of children of school age,—five to fifteen,—is bat 18.3 


that time; and that the work of those early years, if repeated to-day, 
would evoke no admiration, would inspire no intelligent enthusiasm. 


| 
J 
* 
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The amonnt of scientific and literary knowledge imparted at that 
time was small. The pedagogical principles involved were not 
thoroughly adjusted into a system. About the forms of the in- 
struction there was an incompleteness. None of us were prepared at 
that time to write full treatises on the principles that underlie the 
art of instruction. 

But is there not a greater thing in school work than even positive 
knowledge of the right adjastment of methods? Is there not in 
the case of every true teacher an energy of heart purpose from 
which all forms of real success must spring ? To arouse this pur- 
pose in the pupil, to awaken in time this unconquerable desire to 
get at the truth, to engender this mighty zeal for knowledge and 
for its proper adjustment in the mind,—is not this, so far as intel- 
ligent culture is concerned, the teacher’s grandest and most effect- 
ive work? And that this was accomplished in the early days of 
thie normal school no one conversant with the facts can doubt. 
The students of those times acquired an unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge. The fact that they had only obtained a limited amount of 
it was clearly apprehended by them. The thought that pervaded 
their minds was that they needed to increase their little store of it. 


Dr. Edwards in no sense undervalued the professional 
privileges of the day, on the contrary he emphasized the 
advance and the advantages of the times; but he pic- 
tured the men and spirit of earlier times with a faithful- 
ness and vividness rarely seen in these days. The Bos- 
ton Herald, evening edition, September 3, published it 
entire. 


ON THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


THe BRIDGEWATER BUILDING,—THE MARTHA’sS VINEYARD 
SumMMER ScHOOL.—A WISE MAN. 


[Editorial Correspondence. 


After many years of waiting Bridgewater has her material de- 
serts. Fifty-one years ago the first permanent normal school in 
America was organized in the delightfal village of Bridgewater. 
The Framingham echool had been previously organized ati Lexing- 
ton and had removed to West Newton, and the Westfield had been 
organized at Barre, but Bridgewater grew without transplanting. 
Thirty-five years ago Albert G. Boyden, one of the best teachers of 
the country and one of the grandest men, entered upon his work 
here, and no school had surpassed it in all these years in quality of 
work, but of late years it has been at a disadvantage in the matter 
of buildings. There have been fifty normal schools in the country 
with better appointments than this, but by waiting it now has the 
finest building for the parpose in all the land. Westfield will ded- 
icate its only rival in November. Into this structure the state has 
put $150,000. It is a three story brick building, tastefully adorned 
and effectively beautified, with scarcely a dollar invested in adorn- 
ment. It is the-highest art to give the effects of beauty by con- 
tributing to utility. 

Fifty-one years ago the state refused to give a dollar toward 
purchasing a home for the school; to-day there is a quarter of a 
million invested in this plant, which consists of four buildings, 
grounds, park, etc. The dedicatory services were as nearly ideal as we 
have witnessed. Mrs. Palmer presided with consummate skill. 
De. Edwards’ address was a masterpiece; the Temple Quartet 
farnished entertainment and inspiration ; Secretary Dickinson pre- 
sented his philosophy vigorously; the words of Principal Boyden 
were in the best of taste, and several of the minor addresses were 
gems, notably that of George H. Martin, agent of the State Board, 
There were nearly 1,000 in attendance. A tempting caterer’s col- 
lation supplemented the literary exercises. 

* 

One of the most delightful outings of the season to us was the 
time spent at the Martha’s Vineyard Sammer Institute. Cottage 
City is an ideal spot, combining all the attractions of sea and for- 
est, retirement and the height of serio-religious life. The business 
management is a perfect success, satisfactory alike to students and 
instructors, Boarding arrangements are excellent, bathing is no- 
where better, and thongh excursion privileges are not numerous, 
they are among the most attractive. The program not only gave 
satisfaction but aroused the highest enthusiasm among the students. 
Nearly seven hundred students were enrolled,—the largest number 
in the history of the Institate,—and there was not a croaker among 
them, not one who seasoned his commendation with an if or a but. 
Prin. J. C. Greenough of Westfield and Dr. E. E. White of Cin- 
cinnati, divided the honors of the occasion. Lucy Wheelock of 
the Chauncy Hall School and Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis were 
favorites. Prof. A. C. Boyden’s work in natural history was the 
beat of high art; the work of Henry T. Bailey, the great American 
genius in the art of teaching drawing, was fall of surprises ; George 
I. Aldrich was regarded as the method genius; Dr. Emerson and 
Professor Butterfield, masters in the art of elocutionary instruction, 
had an enthusiastic following ; Professor Dorchester’s work in lit- 
erature was as discriminating as it was vigorous. 

It was a matter of regret that the time at our disposal and the 
claims of the sea and the hofeé made it impossible to know person- 
ally of the work of many other professors equally attractive, but 
all know the possibilities that lie hidden in the names of Mowry, 
Edson, Meleney, ‘‘ Burgess and Bargess,’’ Jenkins, Howard, Posse, 
White, Schwartz, Crosby, Cooley, and Misses Mary F. Hyde, Carrie 
L. Silloway, and S. E. Brassill. The three first named,—Dr. W. 
A. Mowry, State Agent A. W. Edson, and Supt. C, E. Meleuey,— 
are so ‘‘ honored and admired ”’ for their skill in management that 
their professional work calls for less mention, 

The students came from thirty-four states, territories, provinces, 


and countries, home and foreign, the largest number coming from 


Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. The average salary of those in attendance 
upon the school two years ago was about $400; this year it is $714. 

Entirely aside from the satisfaction of addressing on several occa- 
sions a hall crowded with such earnest, high-priced auditors,there was 
the social delight afforded by mingling genially with professor, 
teacher, and visitor, as they blended their geniality and intelligence. 
The hour preéminent for fan and frolic was the evening given to 
“The Deestrict Skule,’ under the direction of Miss Helen F. 
Brigham of the Hugh O’Brien School, Boston. The largest audi- 
ence room at Cottage City was thronged, and all out-doors crowded 
by thirty-five-cent hearers. Mowry, Edson, Meleney, Hall, Cooley, 
Dr. Mary V. Lee, Lucy Wheelock, the famous $1,800 woman 
teacher of Newark, and “‘ Yours traly,”’ played boys and girle with 
all the nonsense and jollity of second childhood. 

* 

The wisest of wise men developed this season is Clarence Boyl- 
ston, who has been for ten years one of Milton’s most popular 
teachers. In one of the moods for which no man can account he 
allowed himself to be tempted by more money into one of the dis- 
trict superintendencies of Massachusetts. After two months of 
cavorting from town to town, school to school, committee meeting 
to committee meeting, he deliberately returned to his former posi- 
tion,—tempted, it mast be admitted, by the advance in salary, for 
the committee had had its experience in cavorting also. Were 
there more of these experiences on the part of teachers and com- 
mittees, there would be fewer changes. 

* * 

J. M. Dill of the Andrew School, to whom, by the way, the 
JOURNAL readers were indebted for that excellent ‘‘ camping out” 
article in the Special Number of Jane 25, spent the entire summer 
living out with his family at Boothbay, Me., where were to be 
found also President E. H. Capen of Tufts College, George L. 
Baxter of the Somerville High Sehoo!, L. P. Howard of the Mather 
School, H. C. Parker of the Dwight School, and Arthur Stanley 
of the Agassiz School. 

Assistant Supt. N. A. Calkins of New York City has been in the 
city, homeward bound from a delightful summer in Canada and 
New Hampshire. He is an illustration of perpetual youth. 
Harris, Stanley Hall, or Balliet, are no more progressive than he. 

W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., has removed to Salem, Mass., and has 
entered upon his duties as superintendent of schools. The right 
man was never more thoroughly in the right place, and that grand 
old city will boom educationally. 

The German-American technologists held their seventh annual 
national convention in Boston last week.——Boston is to have 
some fire-proof primary school buildings. ——At the Salem (Mass. ) 
Normal School thirty-six of the fifty-five candidates were high 
school girl graduates. A graduate of the Stoneham High School 
carried off the honors. ——New Mexico has written to Boston for a 
large invoice of good teachers at good pay. —— Boston has a new 
genius,—Ferruccio Busoni, a Russian pianist,—a young man of 
twenty-five, who is to teach at the New England Conservatery of 
Music, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Brown admits women as “ annexes.’’ 

62,622,250,—the last American is numbered. 

Oakland, Cal., complains of politics in the school board, 

Hamilton College has a new president, Horace B. Silliman of 
Cohoes. 

Milwaukee opens her evening schools Sept. 21, and will close 
them Dee, 18. 

Cook County, Ill., has had a fine annual institute at the normal 
school building. 

Nebraska has had the most quiet time of any of the states with 
the new schoolbook law. 

H. C. Pritchett of Dallas, Tex., resigns as superintendent, and 
J. M. Carlisle succeeds him. 

A new conservatory, “The Boston Training School of Music ”’ 
is opened in Music Hall building, Boston. 

There has been more educational or school board excitement thie 
summer than ever before in American experience. 

Mississippians are enthusiastic over the proposed seminary pro- 
vided for by Miss Mary E. Holmes of Rockford, Ill. 

Chicopee Mass., has a new and beautiful high school building 
that has been dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

Richard Edwards, LL.D., late state superintendent of Illinois, 
bas become the president of Blackburn College, Illinois, 

Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of Philadelphia, reached 
home from Earope jast in season to begin work this week. 

The Life of Francis Wayland, by James O. Murray, and pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, is a good book for 
teachers to read. 

Brooklyn has a new superintendent of book room, salary $3,000, 
—unfortunately he was a member of the school bosrd that elected 
him to the office. 

The Brooklyn Board is trying to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers in girls’ schoole $100 per year, and io boys’ schools $125. 
Saccess to the movement! 

The Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission Ex. 
aminations issues its fifth annual report, which can be had by send- 
ing stamps to W. C. Poland, 9 Lloyd street, Providence, R. I, 


Miss Josephine B. Cherrington, one of the Boston teachers, died 
at the Weirs, N. H., Sept. 3, She was a good teacher, good elo- 


cutionist, and good artist, as well as an earnest Christian philan- 
thropist. 


The Boston Herald deservee the gratitude of all friends of eda- 
cation for having devoted nearly eight columns to the dedicatory 
services at [3ridgewater. They publish Dr. Richard Edwards’ ad- 
dress in fall. 

Good Housekeeping gives posts of honor in the September nam- 
ber to Lucy Agnes Hayes and Julia H. May, two of the Jour- 
NAL’S welcome contributors. Mr. Bryan is making one of the 
best special magazines yet published. 

Dr. Joseph Baldwin of the Texas Normal School, the only 
rival in seniority of the normal school service to Messrs. Boy- 
den of Bridgewater and Sheldon of Oswego, has resigned the 
principalship to accept the chair of pedagogy in the State Uni- 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A SENTIMENTAL DITTY. 


I gather from the poet’s lines 
His heart is but a rich cigar, 

Which, lit at one of Love's fair shrines, 
Consumes to ashes, smoke, and char. 


My heart is like my favorite brier ; 
hen Jove burns out without a pain, 
I knock the ashes in the fire 
And fill the blackened bow! again. 
Harry Romaine, 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Mr. Broker (at breakfast)—I see there was a rise in wheat, yes- 
terday, my dear. 
Mrs. Breker (who has some stock)—Is that so! What caused it ? 
Mr, Broker—Mary put some yeast in the bread. 
RIGHT AGAIN. 
Teacher—Johunie, what was the name of the first man ? 
Johnnie—Adam. 
Teacher—And what was the name of the first woman ? 
THE WAITER DROPPED, 


Customer—Waiter, take these eggs out and drop them harder. 
They are soft-boiled, and I ordered hard. 

GAVE IT UP. 
Fastleigh—I find I can’t study after smoking cigarettes, so I’ve 
given it up. 
Slowleigh—What ? smoking cigarettes ? 
Fastleigh—No, study. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Oh, bounteous season, rich through every hour 
In gifts that make our souls with joy a-tune ; 
The fru tful earth is lavish of her dower, 
From morning's flush till glows the yellow moon, 
In harvest time. 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson has turned novelist. 

There are 500 professional geologists in America. 

Bret Harte’s English publishers last year paid him $15,000, 

The John Boyle O’ Reilly memorial fand has now reached about 
$20,000. 

Max O'Rell’s new book will be entitled Notes on Jonathan's 
Daughters, 

The money in the Treasury vaults at Washington has been lately 
counted ; it amounts to $600,000,000. 

It is reported that the Prince of Wales, Emperor William of 
Germany, and the Shah of Persia contemplate visiting the World’s 
Fair in ’93. 

Among the noted persons born in the same year with James 
Russell Lowell were C. A. Dana, Dr. Holland, Walt Whitman 
Julia Ward Howe, and Queen Victoria. 

Remenyi, the popular violinist, is reported to have written an 
exhaustive work on Japanese art, which will be pablished in 
England. 
Lieutenant Little of the naval branch of the World’s Fair is to 
superintend the construction of @ vesse] which is to be an exact re- 
production of the one in which Colambus firet sailed to America. 
This vessel will lead the procession in the great naval review. 
Prof. Edwin E. Howell of Washington, D. C , has produced a 
geographical novelty in the shape of a relief map of the United 
States and Gulf of Mexico, with portions of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, modeled on the section of a globe 133 ft. in diameter. 
The horizontal scale is 1 inch to 50 miles, and vertically 1 inche to 
5 miles. The map’s dimensions are 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. and about 
15 inches thick at ite highest points. 
Von Moltke, in reply to a letter containing the question, ““ What 
books have exercised the greatest ioflaence upon your mind ?’’ re- 
plied : 
**T take pleasure in satisfying the desire which you have ex- 
, and I send you a list of the works which, I thiak, have 
the greatest inflaence upon me. Upon this subject I wish to 
tell you that I read the liad when I years old,—of 


The letter was written in German, in the handwriting of the 
Count, and the list in French as follows: ‘‘ LajBible; |Homere, 
lliade; Littrow, Lee Merveille da Ciel; Liebig, Lettres sar la 
Chimie Agricole; Clausewitz, Sor la Gaerre; Schiller; Goethe ; 


Shakespeare; Walter Scott; Ranke; Carlyle,”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for = ~- ge we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


LESSONS, OR CHURCH WORK ? 


Have our young girls time and strength to do both well? Is it 
wise to try to do both ? 

Daring a recent vacation I received a charming letter from a 
pupil. On the paper was stamped the silver cross of the King's 
Daughters; this reminded me of a morning in school, when this 
young lady, with several othere, had come to the daily recitation 
with unprepared lessons. They did not ask to be excused; they 
had no excuse. So they blandered on, wasting the short recitation- 
hour, until, upon questioning, the matter was explained. The 
Lend-a-Hand Club, of which they were inembers, had given an 

amateur entertainment the evening before, to aid a mission church. 
The afternoon had been required for anticipation and preparation ; 
it was late when they reached home; the lessovs could not be 
learned. The girls were ashamed to explain, trusted to luck, and 
so, not only they, but the remainder of the class, who waited for 
them to stumble and explain, did less than balf the work which 
should have been accomplished. 

There recently graduated from this same high school a represen- 
tative young lady. She was eighteen years old, of good physique, 
pleasant to look upon, always tastefully dreseed, of agreeable dis- 
position, having kindly sympathies; she wore the badges of the 
King’s Daughters and the Y. P. S.C. E. Intellectually she was 
quick to perceive, and able to digest and develop ideas. A college 
education would be delightful to her, and would aid in her future 
usefulness. ‘‘ What shall she do?” wasthe question asked by her 
anxious mother of one of the teachers. It was needfal that she 
should Jearn to take care of herself. ‘‘ Would she like to bea 
saleewoman?’’ No; it was too hard, physically. She was quick. 
‘* Why not learn stenography and type-writing, or telephoning ?”’ 
No; that was too exhausting. ‘‘ Conldshesew?’’? No; the work 
was too hard. ‘‘ What would she like to do?’’ To teach; but 
only normal graduates could get positions. That is fair; we carry 
our dresses and bonnets, not to the novice, but to the one who has 
learned her trade. ‘“ Why not go to college, or to normal school ?’’ 
Because she would be unequal to the physical strain demanded by 
further study. Since she had left the high school she had suffered 
from but few of those dreadful headaches which were so frequent 
in the last years of her course. 

Now, strange enough, one of the trials of the teacher whose 
opinion had been asked was the work demanded of the girls by the 
churches of her own denomination. Many a conversation and re- 
monstrance had the young lady in question caused,—and she was 
but one of many. There must be a sale before Christmas, a New 
Year’s entertainment, an Easter sale, an Old Folks’ Concert for 
February 22, a Mav Festival, to say nothing of a fortnightly 
sociable, beside the Y. P. S. C. E. sociables and fairs occasionally ; 
all these were to supply money for the church coffers,—a new car- 
pet, a new piano, some chairs for the primary rooms, etc. Thus 
the best energies of at least one day in a week must ba devoted to 
church work, 

‘* Bat,’’ the young girl says, ‘‘ don’t you think the church work 
is very important ?’’ We all know, by experience, the zeal which 
comes when youth finds it can ‘‘ manage,’’ and the delight which 
inspires one when she thinks she is really doing good; yet the 
teacher must say ‘‘ No’’ to the question; she herself must give up 
prayer-meeting often, because the next day’s work requires rest. 
Bat, “ Our minister says we can do this better than any one else ”’ ; 
and it seems cold logic to eay to her that the best way to serve God 
is to do the daily work, to fit for a useful life. She cannot realize 
that the burdens of church work, as well as of the rest of life, will 
be ready for her after she has left school. 

The young lady mentioned above had her headaches when she 
had been working late in the evening at some entertainment, and 
had spent the afternoon in getting ready; then, if her lessons were 
learned, she must rise early, after too little sleep, and atady before 
breakfast. Before she had recovered from one dissipation, another 
was upon her. If one were to jadge by the opinions and expres- 
sions of the girls, the churches could not carry on their work with- 
out such aid. 

It seems like interfering with a mother’s rights to censure this 
custom ; the teacher need not look in the paper or have a Sunday 
bulletin to know when the church has an entertainment; the girls 
and the lessons show it; but the mother does not see the trouble. 
From a conference over the matter, the girls would go away feeling 
that their Christian duties and privileges were to be curtailed before 
that apparent god of the teacher,—leseons. 

Could not the pastors have a voice in this matter? If the girls 
have learned the lessons required, have assisted at home, if neces- 
sary, can they not have the remaining time for real recreation? If 
the mother’s pride cannot deny itself the pleasare of the thought of 
her daughter’s executive ability, could not the church exist and 
work with fewer entertainments ? 

It is not over-study which exhausts many of our girls; it is over- 
work and too little true recreation. 

Mrs, JENNIE Rick WARE. 


A VERY HAPPY FAMILY. 


In a certain county of western Kansas the entire population con- 
sisted of one family. The husband was director of the district, 
his wife the clerk, and his son-in-law the treasurer. His eldest 
daughter, wife of the aforesaid son-in-law, was the teacher, and the 
younger daughter of the director was the sole pupil. The school 
was held in the front room of the house. Coal and all other neces- 
saries and appendages were of course furnished at the expense of 
the district, and everybody was happy. All this elaborate machin- 
ery, director, clerk, treasurer, reports of various kinds, international 
dictionary, coal, annual meeting, tax levies, was set in motion by the 
state, so that one little girl in the front room of her father’s house 
should learn to read, to write, and to spell. And it is a solemn 
fact that to stop all that machinery and to extricate that little girl, 
or, in other words, to disorganize the district, would require a 
special act of the Kansas legislature,— Editor John A. MacDonald, 
Fopeha, Kans, on the Beauties of the District School System, 


NAMES OF MONTHS, (Anglo Saxon.) 


January.—Se wftera G:dla (the latter yule.) 

March.—Sol-mSnath (the soil or mud month.) 

April,—Kaster-m5 ath. 

May.—Thri-mylee (the three milkings month. ) 

June.—Se wrra Liths (the former Litha, or warm month. Litha- 
mild. 

hly—Se wftera Litha (the latter Litha, or warm month. ) 

August.—Wéod monath (weed menath.) 

September.— Holig monath (holy month or time of sacrifice. ) 

October. —Winter fylleth (winter fall.) 

November. —B15t-monath * (sacrifice month. ) 

December.—Se wrra Esola (the former yule.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To“ J. P.’’: I have seen “ cynolatry”’ defined as dog wor- 
ship and applied to the silly (?) habit some women have of fondling 
pet dogs. I can fiad it in no dictionary. B. 


— Why are greenbacks not taxed ? PuZzzLED. 


I am not sufficiently familiar with greenbacks to speak from ex- 
perience; in other words, this is not in my line, but it is an all- 
sufficient answer to say that they are not productive property and 
are supposed to be used merely for purposes of exchange. There 
is no reason why any one should attempt to dodge taxation by 
hoarding them. He can pat them in a savings bank and get 3 or 
4 per cent. for them and atill not be taxed. 


— 1. Who are the judges of the United States Supreme Court ? 
2. What are the Seven Wonders of the world ? 
3. Where and by whom is the Geographical Magazine published ? 
No-NAME. 
1. Chief Justice, Melville W. Fuller of Illinois; Associate Jus- 
tices, Stephen F. Field of California, Joseph P. Bradley of New 
Jersey, John M. Harlan of Kentucky, Horace Gray of Massachu- 
setts, Samuel Blatchford of New York, Q. I. C. Lamar of Miesis- 
sippi, David J. Brewer of Kansas, and Henry B. Brown of Mich- 
igan, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Samuel F. Miller 
of Iowa. 
2. The list as generally given comprises the Egyptian pyramids, 
mausoleum of Artemisia, Temple of Diana at Ephesus, walls and 
hanging gardens of Babylon, Colossus at Rhodes, the statue of 
Jupiter Olympus, the Pharos, or watch tower of Alexandria. 
3 New York: Knickerbocker Printing and Publishing Co. 


— Should like to see in ‘‘ Queries’ a sketch of Jessie Fothergill, 
the novelist who has jast died. Please name some of her most 
popular works. MADISON. 


Miss Fothergill was born at her father’s residence, Fernacre Ter- 
race, Cheetham Hill Road, in 1851. She received the principal 
part of her education at Duseeldorf. Her first contributions of any 
moment were to Temple Bar, in which magazine most of her now 
well-known stories subsequently appeared. Her first published 
work was Healey, a story of Lancashire life, the main scenes of 
which were laid in the neighborhood of Rochdale. We believe the 
last work she published was during the last year, when her novel 
March in the Ranks appeared. Many of Miss Fothergill’s works, 
especially her stories of Lancashire life, are very charming reading. 
Some, such as Healey, The First Violin, Probation, and Lasses of 
Laverhouse, have been, and continue to be, very popular. 


— How is the u pronounced in such words as literature, nature, 
future, etc. ? Webster's International says, that after the y sound 
of long u is changed into ‘* more or Jess clear sh.’’ Is it literatshoor ? 
So far as my observation has extended the best usage ie literat yure. 
What do other authorities say about it ? 

A. A., Bozeman, Mont. 


Webster’s International is the latest and most authoritative stand- 
ard we have. It is safe to follow. It would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate your claim that the best usage is literatyure. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Austria.—There are in Austria 3 335,674 children of school age, 
of whom 21,895 do not receive any instruction because of physical 
or intellectual infirmities ; 365,593 children fail completely to meet 
the requirements of the educational law. The proportion of those 
who are not in the schools is largest in Galicia,—40 per cent. and 
in Bukovinia, 52 per cent. The total number of schools is 18,079, 
of which 16,688 are elementary primary schools, 415 upper primary 
~ public schools there are 44,838 
male teachers an f emale teachers, givi 

Papile the teacher. 
_ The hygienic council of Vienna is trying to overcome bad posi- 
tions of the body, myopia and deviations of the vertivent ei 
umn by demanding that the schoole teach a vertical handwriting in- 
stead of the hand now generally taught, or at least acquired. 


France.—The minister of public instruction issued an order, 27 
April, instructing those having charge of official examinations to 
turn their attention to the general correctness and facility of ex- 
pression in the papers presented to them in language work, rather 
than towards bizarre expressions and words, linguistic curiosities, 
coroplicated or questioned rules, contradictory usages, etc. The 
has in for so long that in some reports 
of examiners, faults of ort! i i 


Germany —The committee appointed to make a re 
chamber of deputies on the educational law, = 
eral important changes,—none, however, more so than that declar- 
ing that every scholar should be taught by teachers of his own 
creed, and that when there are in a town sixteen or more pupils of 
a religious belief different from that of the majority, they should be 
given a separate school. The teachers have already reopened the 


queetion of the entire i : 
and religion. separation of the department of education 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper. 
of Ato, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length ] 


Encyciorepic DicTioNARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 
MAN LANGUAGES. Parts 1 and 2. By Dr. Maret. New 
York: The International News Co. 80 and 112 pp., 11x8, 
Price, 50 cents each. ‘ 

To undertake the compilation of an international dictionary, en- 
cyclopedic in the full sense, of the two richest vocabularies of the 
modern world, demands an amount of courage that few dare claim. 
It genius is the ability to do hard, incessant work, the dictionary 
maker is one of the greatest of geniuses. As this dictionary ap- 
proaches completion it will become possible to speak of the execu- 
tion of the work ; now only the design is open for full inspection. 
Dr. Muret has laid his foundations with German thoroughness and 
completeness. The three pages of Sources contain a bibliography 
for the study of the two languages which needs little supplementing 
for the general student. Throughout the work the saving of space 
has been carefully sought, and all possible devices have been 
brought into use. While this gives rather an i prehensible ap- 
pearance to tbe page at first sight, the more one studies the system, 
the greater becomes the appreciation of its valae, This must 
afford a great saving of time to every one who makes frequent use 
of the complete work. 

The English-German portion of the work is the first to appear, 
and of this, two parts are now at hand. These cover the ground 
from ‘‘A’’ to ‘“‘Band-work.”’ No separate lisis of special classes of 
words will be given, but proper names, everything in fact, is to be 
sought in its regular alphabetical position. The work will be com- 
pleted in about thirty-three parts, each containing 110 pages, ap- 
pearing at intervals of two or three months. This work should 
have a place beside the standard English dictionaries in the library 
of every school where the modern languages are taught. 


Cavuseries Avec mes Exeves. By Lambert Sauveur. 
New York: W.Christern; Boston: Carl Scheahof. 220 pp., 

74x5. 

ye recent edacational publications appears a supplement to 
Causeries avec mes Eléves by Dr. Lambert Sauveur. ‘Teachers of 
language are already familiar with the series of books by Dr. 
Sauveur, books that occupy a unique place in our educational 
library, and will hail any addition from his gifted pen. The work 
accomplished by this brilliant professor and revolationist in lan- 
guage teaching is well known. Thanks to his natural method, 
foreign languages are becoming to the student something more 
than dead letters; they have been vitalized, and their acquisition 
includes to-day not only a reading, but a speaking knowledge. Ia 
the series of books by Dr. Sauveur, the Causeries avec mes Eleves 
occupies the leading place. It is a book that has called out the 
eulogistic admiration of many of our leading scholars, professors, 
and authors; it is not simply a textbook, but a work of art as edu- 
cational works should of right be, leading the student by gradual 
but clearly marked degrees, from simple thought couched in simple 
phrases, to complex, abstract subjects, embracing a wide field of 
ideas,—literature, art, nature, science, moral and intellectual dis- 
cussions,—whose language, mounting with the theme and growing 
in complexity, is everywhere in harmony with the law of natural 
growth, a law whose sole interruption to the thinking educator 
seems to lie in the schools, which too often begins with abstractions 
and generalizations instead of finishing with them. 
The charm of the natural method is enhanced in this little 
pamphlet, which is a collection of exercises for translation from 
English into French, based in each case on the chapter with which 
the exercise is connected, The book in the hands of an intelligent and 
sympathetic teacher cannot fail of producing marked results, both 
in awakening an enthusiasm on the part of the scholar and in fur- 
nishing the teacher with the best possible material for meeting and 
fostering this enthusiasm. 


A Primer. By Augustine Kaoflach. 
New York: G. E. Slechert. 

This is indeed a wonderful textbook. By means of this book 
there was a wonderfal achievement. A child was taught to read 
in three weeks. It is a primer based upon sound, and the pres- 
ent irregular spelling of English is simplified so that a child can 
have no trouble whatever in reading and spelling the language. 
In proof of this we give a number of these simplified words : 


yqqa waqqteri haindmoost waqesh beesn 
dqqa muur autdun thersti 

tqqt bgit raut ri auzd 
bangt tqiz dhan chqqk 

brosht qq\moost, beedh keej 

roobz qq'dhoo opqn drqqing ruum 
gaarglz liizhur foor goo 0 ni i zi 
staartld ekskleemd kiqkk-kees in dqqrs ment 


It will be interesting for our readers to interpret these wonder- 
fully simplified spelled words, as for instance : 

prqsstreet = prostrate 

kqunkeev = concave 

dhemsellvz = themselves. 

enkloozhur = enclosure 

drqging ruum = drawing room 

rek¢ og naiz = recognize 

astro ngmm ik = astronomic. 


Witu14M Ewart By George W. E. Russell. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 282 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

This is the newest volume in Mr. Stuart J. Reid’s ably edited 
series,“ The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria,”’ upon one who 
will undoubtedly be called by the next generation one of the most 
remarkable ministers, not only of Victoria’s reign, but in Eoglish 
history. The tone of Mr. Russell’s book is that of admiration 
without fulsome eulogy and of careful review without fine-epun 
analysis. In the prefactory note, he fears that a personal acquaint- 
ance with, and an official relation to, the subject of his book will 
prove @ disqualification for the work, but in this case it is not 80, 
as the biographer has, with perfect taste, spared original criticism 
as much as possible, and where comment was required, sought it 
from the writing of contemporaries. He rightly judges that an 
account of Mr. Gladstone’s early life will be most acceptable to 
those who have only known of his riper years, and therefore dwells 
more fally upon his Eton and Oxford days and his first entrance 
into Parliament, In these chapters Mr. Russell describes the infla- 
ences which produced that distinctly religious effect upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, which has remained a paramount factor in his 
nature, waking the administration of government in his hands first 
of all a religious act. His connection with the great Catholic 
revival instituted by Cardinal Newman, and the appearance of his 


famous book on The State i . 7 
lncladed ia these in Its Relations with the Church are also 


1 gama refers to the custom of slaying animale for the winter 


The of the biography deals with Mr, Gladstone's broader 
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political life and gradual rise to power as prime minister of Eng- 
land. His position during the Civil War in this country, a pod 
which he deeply regretted in after years, his political tilts with 
Lord Palmerston and Disraeli, his leadership of the Liberal party 
and his alternate waxing and waning in popularity, are given in a 
thoroughly excellent review, the successive events being allowed to 
speak for themselves. An unpublished photograph of Mr. Glad- 
— — Rapert Potter forms a most interesting frontispiece to 
wor 


ParmitivE Fork. By Elie Reelus. Contemporary 
Science Series. 339 pp. Price, $1.25. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. 
One rarely meets a book, if the dictionary and cloped 

be excepted, so filled with facts, collected from all ihede and to 

guages. Yet there are few books which prove more conclusively 
that facts and science can be made attractive reading. Elie Reclus 
has left few, if any, fields uninvestigated in his effort to discover 
the facts about the peoples in a primitive state of society. From 
the days of Cordova and Pizarro, these tribes have been growing 

fewer, until now they are only to be found in remote regions, and a 

century more promises to see them all existing only in the history 

of the past. The beginning of the present century was especially 

rich in explorers who described the tribes they met with, still in a 

condition of absolute lack of civilization, and it is from these writers 

that the author has drawn most of his material. 

The various tribes are classified into groups, each of which has 
some distinguishing trait, as the Hunters and Fishers, the Nomads 
and Brigands, the Warrior Nobility, the Herdsmen, Agricultaral- 
ists and Woodlanders. The author shows how these tribes are re- 
lated to those in the same group and then how every tribe has 
marks which are distinctive of other groups. Thus the whole 
forms one large family, the branches modified by circumstances 
usually beyond the control of those moulded by them. It isa most 
fascinating study, and one which must lead the individual reader to 
much thought as to the degree and the means of his own elevation. 


Tae Brocrapay or Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. By 
aad F, Eastman. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 398 pp., 
x5. 

The late Dr. Dio Lewis may be regarded as the American apostle 
of hygienic gymnastics, and the father of the physical culture move- 
ment in this part of the country. Though a number of his theories 
were somewhat idealistic and impractical, yet his belief in suitable 
physical training under proper conditions as indispensable to a sound 
mind and a sound body, is now shared by all intelligent people, and 
the principle recognized as an important element in edacation. 
Lewis, in directing attention to the fact that pupils who left school 
pale, thin, and bent, no matter what their knowledge of mathe- 
matics, languages, or science, were not symmetrically developed, 
laid the corner stone for the great interest now taken by educators 
in the equal growth of body and mind. He was an untiring worker 
in the school, the gymnasium, the lecture- field, and in the temper- 
ance crusade, and possessed the happy gift of establishing, at once, 
pleasant relations with people of all types. Miss Eastman’s biog- 
raphy is careful, appreciative, and complete. She has made a wise 
and discriminating use of material, and tells her story in the same 
ae and sensible way that marks her utterances from the 
platform. 


Henry Warp Brecuer. A Study by John R. How- 
ard. New York: Fords, Howard, & Halbert. 161 pp., 8x5}. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Originally published as an introduction to Beecher’s ‘‘ Patriotic 
Addresses,”’ this work is now issued separately to provide a concise 
and comprehensive biography at a low price. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a man of such large personality, his 
career so remarkable, and his inflaence upon public affairs in his 
capacity of preacher and philanthropist so extensive, that a great 
number of biographers have attempted to picture him. Up to 
this time, however, no one of them appears to have been able to 
see more than one phase of his many-sided character or to com- 
prehend in its entirety the nature of the man. Mr. Howard, who 
knew him through forty years of intimate companionship, both as 
friend and publisher, is thoroughly qualified to tell the story of 
his life, and no more just, sincere, and admirably written tribute 
will be offered to his memory than the present thoroughly inter- 
esting volume. Its appearance at this time when public attention 
has been newly directed to the eminence of Mr. Beecher’s life and 
work, is particularly opportune. The book contains three portraits 
and a manuscript fac-simile of notes for an address. 


SesAME AND Lites. Two Lectures by John Ruskin, 
LL.D. With an introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. New 
York: Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 180 pp., 74x 5. 

Sesame and Lilies, firat issued more than twenty-five years ago, 
forms the seventh volame in the authorized Brantwood edition of 
Ruskin’s worke. This edition, in type, paper, and binding, is in 
accord with the author’s own taste, and embodies his personal sug- 
gestions. No book of Ruskin’s has been more popular than this, 
and no other better displays the power of his style. The two lec- 
tures which form its main substance were delivered in Manchester in 
1864, and although many changes have taken place since then in 
the social and intellectual conditions, the thoughts on the true 
nature of life, its powers and responsibilities, are as instructive and 
stimulating to day as when first expressed. 

The volumes already issued are: Modern Painters, Ethics of the 
Dust, The Seven Lamps of Architecture, Time and Tide, and The 
Two Paths. Others will be published during the year. 


Wuar ro Eat, anp How To Serve It. By Christine 
Terhane Herrick. New York: Harper & Bros. 309 pp., 6x4}. 
A glance at Christine Terhune Herrick’s pretty, plain, and 

practical little manual on cooking and serving shows a wonderful 

change from the old-fashioned cookery books like Mrs. Cornelius’, 

Mrs, Patnam’s, and the Complete British Housewife, over whose 

mysterious and complicated recsipts, with unattainable ingredients, 

many adimpled young housekeeper like Dickens’ Mrs. John Roke- 
smith has puzzled her brains in the desire to make something nice 
for her John’s dinner or a lunch for ‘‘ Ma and Lavvv.’’ The curls, 

dimples, and temper might bave remained unruffied over such a 

rimple, sensible, and consequently useful book as Mrs. Herrick’s, 

and if her appetizing dishes are served as she directs, in a fresh 
room, with a bright cloth, a vase of flowers, and shining glaes and 
silver, one must be either a hopeless dyspeptic or a confirmed pessi- 
mist who does not feel a rise of spirits as he seats himself at table. 


Hereprry, Heatta, AND Personat Beravty. By 
John V. Shoemaker, M.D. Pailadelphia and London: F. A. 
Davis. 421 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The first question asked of any writer upon heredity, health and 
especially upon personal beauty is, ‘‘ what right has he to speak 
upon these things ?’’ It is easy to answer in the case of Dr. Shoe- 
maker, who isa profeesor in the Medical College of Philadelphia, 
member of the American Medical Association, the American 
Academy of Medicine, the British Medica! Asaociation, and Fellow 


of the Medical Society of London. The ne 
question relatee to its serviceable nature. 
The work is comprehensive. In the highest and best sense it aims 
at making men and women attractive and healthful for their own 
advantage and for the benefit of their children and of the world 
through their children. It is first philosophical, then scientific, 
then almost sentimental, then practical. It is a book that is 
destined to be widely read if its existence is known, and when read 
will do much good to the individual and to society. The only 
difficulty in such cases is the fact that so few realize what it is and 
for what it was written. 


Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 463 pp., 74x5. Price $1.25. 
The strength and genius of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is nowhere 

better displayed than in this collection of twenty-four short stories, 

the first of which gives its name to the volume, They are all more 
or less pathetic, with the pathos of the humble, common life which 
they describe so sympathetically. The collection includes that 
intensely moving sketch entitled ‘‘ Jack the Fisherman,’ a tale of 
the Gloucester fisheries, which has been ao well called the stron gest 
temperance tract ever written, the most powerful temperance ser- 
mon ever preached. Among the others are: ‘* The Madonna of the 

Tabs,’”’ A Brave Deed,’’ Annie Lanrie,”’ and Shut In,”’ all 

well known through the magazines, in which they have from time to 

time appeared. 


Prorie’s COMMENTARY ON JoHN. By Edwin W. Rice, 
DD. Illustrated with Maps and Original Engravings. Phila- 
delphia : Sunday School Union. 325 pp., 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
This is the fourth volame in the ‘‘ People’s Commentary Series,’’ 

and appears ia good time, since the International Sanday-School 

Lessons for the next six months are devoted to the Gospel accord- 

ing to St. John. It is the only one issued at a moderate price in 

which the comments are based upon both the Common and Revised 
versions. It heeds the latest modern criticism. Jt is the most 
helpfal Sunday-School aid for the next six months that is published. 


Heresies, AND Fun, EpucATIoNAL AND 
OTHERWISE. By Thomas H. Day. Pittefield, Mass.: Sun 
Printing Co. 

The teachers of the public schools of Pittsfield have published at 
their own expense, this volame of ninety pages, containing all the 
public addresses of Mr. Day while superintendent of schools in that 
town. It is not often that one man says so many bright, sensible, 


Dr. | and witty things as has Superintendent Day. He is in no slight 


degree the educational Chauncey M. Depew among the schoolmen. 


TuE ‘rst two books of Livy have been added by Ginn 
& Co. to their ‘‘ College Series of Latin Authors,’’ of which Prof. 
Tracy Peck and Dean Clement L. Smith of Harvard are the gen- 
eral editors, Prof. J. B. Greenough of Harvard has written the 
introduction, an admirable study in short compass of the author, 
his qualifications as writer and historian, and the peculiarities of 
his style. The notes, printed at the foot of the page for easy ref- 
erence, aim solely to help the reader to understand his author and ob- 
tain the full meaning of the text. This is especiatly difficult with- 
out such aid in reading Livy, who in many ways calls for the care- 
ful analysis usually given to poetry. Professor Greenough carefully 
refrains from extended digressions on time-worn bits of history and 
criticism which oftentimes seem added to the more necessary notes 
solely as baits to attract the student’s attention, drawing him 
entirely away from the matter in hand. For those who care to 
make the comparison, there is continual reference in the notes to 
Virgil’s treatment of similar events in the A.eid, as well as to 
other Latin writers. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 270 pp. 
Price, $1.35. 


SEVERAL interesting and important new leaflets have 
just been added to the general series of Old South Leaflets, issued 
by the directors of the Old South Studies in History, and furnished 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. They include the Petition of 
Right, presented by Parliament to King Charles in 1628; the 
Grand Remonstrance; the Solemn League and Covenant, which 
gave the name of ‘‘ Covenanters’’ to the Scottish Protestants; the 
Agreement of the People; the Instrument of Government, under 
which Cromwell began his government; and Cronwell’s First 
Speech to his Parliament. These Old South Leo/flets, furnishing 
these famous original documents, heretofore almost inaccessible to 
the mass of the people, for the few cents covering their cost, are 
invaluable. There are now nearly thirty in this general series. 


Way I Am Waar I Am” contains fourteen explan- 
ations by as many clergymen concerning the faith that is in them 
and to which they hold. Each of these writers,—and they are all 
eminent in their several denominations,—is entirely honest and sincere 
in presenting what he considers convincing arguments in favor of 
his own belief, and the papers are in general both fair and tolerant. 
It is somewhat unfortunate tha: Colonel Robt. G. Ingersoll should 
have the last word, as his plaxuble reasoning seems to carry double 
weight after the previous confusions and comflictions. Every 
one will be interested in looking over these essays, not only to find 
out jast what other men believe, but to make sure of just what he 
believes himself, J. S. Ogilvie, publisher, New York. 


Joun A. SHEp has written a valuable monograph on 
‘© How to Remember; or, Miserable Memories made Marvellous, 
which the Teachers’ Publishing Co. issue at 25 cents. There are 
nineteen chapters, each of which is crisp, concise, and clear, empha- 
sizing all the important principles of the art of remembering. 


Tue Story-Hour is the title of a very charming book 
of original stories for mothers, kindergartners, and primary teach- 
ers. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Smith of San Francisco. 
It contains 188 pages, and is beautifully illustrated. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Boston: Price, $1.00. 


C. W. Barpeen, Syracuse, N. Y., publishes in the “ Pa- 
pers on School Issues of the Day’’ series, W. H. Macwell’s ‘‘ Ex- 
aminations as Tests for Promotion.’? He also issues as XII. of 
School-Room Classics, Fiedman’s Record of Infant Life by Louis 
Soldan, Ph. D., (15c.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Edmund Burke’s American Orations; with notes by A. J. George, 
A. M ; price, 50 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

The Busy Bee; A Collection of School Songs; by J. F. Kinsey; 
price, $200adozen. Lafayette, Ind.: Echo Music Co. 

Select Essays of ap yn edited by Samuel Thurber; cloth, 70 
cents. Boston: Allyn acon. 

Merrill’s Word and Sentence Book; compiled by teachers; price, 24 
cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

Misjudged; by W. Heimburg. New York: Worthington Co, 

Over 1809 Test Questions for Teachers and Advanced Pupils; com- 


piled by Myron T. Dodge. Saginaw, Mich : Swinton & Reynolds. 
Teaching in Three Continents: by W, Calton Grasby. New York; 
Cassell & Co, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA, 

The teachers and instructors of the Jones County Normal Inati- 
tate presented Supt. E. R. Moore with an elegant gold-headed cane. 
Jones County is in the front rank educationally, and largely through 
Mr. Moore’s effective work as superintendent. 

J. J. Dafflemeyer, late principal of a ward school in Keokuk, 
has been elected city superintendent in Marion. 

The firs’ prize in the state declamation contest was won by 
Maggie Young in ’89, and by Mamie Keenan in 90; second prize, 
by Bertha Sowetje in ’91,—all young teachers from Monticello. 

There are no brighter teachers nor better normal institutes in the 
state than those in Jones, Linn, and Tama Counties. 

Lion County Institute is in full blast; excellent instruction. 
Tuesday night, Supt. F. S. Thompson gave the institute an ice- 

rvin D. in o rt, O., has ted the ipal- 
chip of Marion High School.” we 

Supt. O. C. Seott of Oscaloosa conducted the eighteenth annual 
session of the Keokuk County Normal Institute, held at Sigourney, 
August 3 to 21. The attendance was over two hundred. It is re- 
ported that Keokuk County has a larger percentage of males in the 

e Mars! unty Institute, under Supt. E. P. F. open 
for a three week’s session on July 27. 


KANSAS, 
_ The state normal school is temporarily shut off from the use of 
interest accruing from its endowment. The attorney general is 
of the opinion that there is no authority for the state treasurer to 
turn over to the regents the money in his hands. The case will be 
brought before the supreme court by a petition for a mandamus. 
If the court should sustain the attorney general's opinion, the legie- 
lature will doubtless correct the error. The school will be able to 
go on just the same regardless of the difficulty. 
E. A. Murphy of Argentine is the new principal at Nickerson. 
Southern Kansas College, Winfield, is giving employment to a 
generous number of the state normal people. Miss Price, Super- 
intendent Gridley, and D, A. Tear are among the number. 

B. C, Hastings accepts the principalship of Florence, Kans., 
schools for next year. Simultaneously with the notice of his elec- 
tion, there came news of his election to a high school principalship, 
and also of his having been chosen to the chair of military tactics 
for which he had been nominated by Dr. Orcutt's Teachers’ Agency. 

Marshall county voted recently on the proposition to establich a 
county high school. It is reported that the defeat of the measure 
was caused by the rivalry of the two leading towns of the county. 
Superintendent Hays of Winfield having asked to be released to 
the Colorado Normal, the board of Winfield elected its clerk to 
the city superintendency. 

MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGRERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 
A summer series of teachers’ institutes has been held by State 
Supt. F.S. Fitch in a large number of the counties, daring the 
months of Jaly and Augast. 


of the schools of that city at an advance of salary. 

Extensive repairs and improvements have been made during the 
vacation upon the buildings and grounds of the State University. 
It is expected the new hospital will be completed; a $25,000 ad- 
dition is placed upon the north side of the law building; the old 
dental building has been transformed into commodious quartera 
for the engineering department, and a portion devoted to recitation 
rooma and laboratories; the old hospital gives accommodations to 
the dental school; new athletic grounds are laid out and equipped 
for sporting; and concrete walks have been laid around the 
campus. 

Supt. R W. Patnam, who has been in charge of the public 
schools of Ypsilanti for the past twelve years, has been elected to 
the professorship of mathematics in Kalamazoo College. He will 
also conduct a normal department in that institution. Mr. M. A, 
Whitney of Skowhegan, Me., will succeed Mr. Patnam as superin- 
tendent of the Ypsilanti schools. 

The Detroit Board of Education has elected David Wallace 
secretary, vice John R. King who has served in that cap city for 
several years. ‘The salary is $2,500. 

Prof. D. E. Smith of Cortland, N. Y., sueceeds Professor Bel- 
lows in the cbair of mathematics at the state normal. 

Prin. J. M. B. Sill of the normal school officiated as rector in St. 
Andrews charch, Ann Arbor, during August. 

Lansing high school secures Mr. W. Wheeler of Evansville, IIl., 
as principal for the ensuing year. 

Supt. F. W. Asbury of Houghton has been chosen to superintend 
the schools of Battle Creek. 

Principal Spaulding of Coldwater takes the principalship of the 
Battle Creek high school. 

Mr. H. M. Slauson of Coldwater was tendered the position of 
superintendent of the Winona, Minn. schools, but his board would 
not release him from his work in Coldwater. 

The Agricultural College, at Lansing, began the work of a new 
year August 26, after a brief summer vacation. Professor Breck- 
evridge of Lehigh University, Penn., succeeds Dr. Durand in charge 
of the department of mechanical engineering. The latter has been 
appointed to the new department of marine engineering and naval 
architecture in Cornell University. 

Because of delay in securing acceptable plans neither the addi- 
tion to the law building nor the gymnasium will be ready for use at 
the university during the coming year. Other improvements upon 
the campus are rapidly approaching completion. The new hos- 
pitals will soon be ready for occapancy. 

An unusually successful series of teachers’ institutes has been 
held throughout the state during the summer. A large attendance 
is everywhere reported, and a deeper interest seems manifested in 
all the counties. 

The state legislature which has recently closed its sessions has 
made but few changes in the school laws of the state, but some of 
the changes are of considerable importance. The immediate su- 
pervision of the schools of the county will hereafter be performed 
by a county commissioner of schools, elected, after the first term, by 
the voters at the April election. His daties are, in all important 
respects, the same as those of the county secretary of the board of 
examiners whom he supersedes. A law was also passed empow- 
ing all district boards “to provide a suitable room or apartment 
for kindergarten work, and to supply their districta with the necea- 
sary apparatus and appliances for the instruction of children in 
what are known as kindergarten methods.”’ It gives the privilege 
of attendance and instruction in the work to all children between 
the ages of four and seven years. Another important educational 
enactment provides that every person receiving, at the State Uni- 
versity, a bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor's degree, and also a 
teacher's diploma for work done in the science and art of teaching, 
shall receive a certifixate which shall serve as a legal qualification 


to teach in any school within the state when a copy of auch certificate 
shall be filed in the office of the legal examiner in the township, 
connty, or city in which the person intends to teach. Avother act 


Mr. S. E. Higgins of Holland has been reélected superintendent | 
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gives to the upper Peninsula the right of organizing township 
school districts. The other acts are of little importance, merely 
modifying some present law or making it more explicit. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
State Editor, E. WM. HOOVER Larimore. 


The Board of University and School Lands, consisting of the 
superintendent of public instruction, governor, attorney geueral, 
secretary of state and state auditor, have held public sales for the 
disposal of school lands in the counties of Grand Forks, Trail, Cass, 
Walsh, and Pembina. The total sales amounted to $600,000. The 
highest price paid per acre was $40, in Grand Forks County; the 
lowest price paid per acre was $10; the average per acre in all 
counties was $19.61. Under the constitution, one-fifth of the 
amount bid, in this sale amounting to $120,000, and one year’s in- 
terest on the entire sum at six per cent., is paid down at time of 
sale. Annually thereafter, for four years, interest on the remaining 
four fifths is paid. At the end of five years another installment 
of principal is due, the whole amount being liquidated in twenty 
years. The principal sum is placed in the school fand of the state 
as a permanent contribution to the support of the public schools of 
North Dakota, the interest only being available. Under the direc- 
tion of the board the state treasurer is authorizad to invest the prin- 
cipal in bonds of school corporations in the state, bonds of the 

pited States, bonds of the state of Dakota, and in first mortgages 
on farm lands in the state not exceeding one third of actual valae. 
The present sale makes $36,000 available for teachers’ wages, and 
will be apportioned to each county as per last census; this amounts 
to about $1 to each person of school age. If the school lands of 
North Dakota were sold at the average of present sales, the state 
would be in possession of a permanent fund of $50,000,000; when 
sold, even at an average of the minimum legal price per acre. ten 
dollars, the schools will have the vast endowment of $25,000,000; 
but what are the possibilities when land sells for from $10 to $40 
per acre, which adjoining residents, ten years ago, secured from the 
government for nothing ? The above is the jadgment of the actual 
tillers of the soil of what it is worth for practical use, at the pres- 
ent time, 


NEW JERSEY. 


East Orange has just completed one of the finest public high 
school buildings in the state. It is of brick and cost $80,000. 

Prof. Morse of Atlantic city takes charge of the Ashland schools 
at a Orange, in place of E. R Pennoyer, who goes to Hacken- 
sac 

James Ricalton, the famous traveler, has left the Maplewood 
schools, and again resumed hia travels. He sailed for Europe the 
day after closing his echool in June, J.B, Maxwell, formerly of 
the Columbia School, South Orange, takes the Maplewood school. 

Professor Chapman of the Sammit high school has become oash- 
jer of a bank at that place, _ 

Charles O. Dewey, Peg at Englewocd, has been elected to 
the Principalship of the Binghamton (N. Y.) high school, and 
Superintendent Beattie of Troy takes his place at Englewood. 

The trouble resulting from the retirement of Superintendent 
Apgar at New Brunswick, has been settled by the calliog of Supt. 
Ryan of Leavenworth, Kansas, to that place. 

Irving P. Towne, formerly of Roselle, has been elected principal 
of one of the Pa e son grammar schools. 

W. C. Armstrong of Roselle, succeeds Fred. Van Dusen as prin- 


cipal of the New Brunswick high school. Mr. Van Dusen goes to 
Ogdensburg. 


OHIO. 


Dr. Eli F. Brown of Dayton, author of the ‘‘ Eclectic Series of 
Physiologies,” and well known throughout a large portion of our 
country as a popular institute instructor, has removed to Riverside, 
Cal., at which city he is interested in orange and grape culture. 
He will continue to devote himself to literary work and institute 
lectures. His latest book, Sex and Life, is now in press. 


UTAH. 


Mies Alice P. Stevens of the Hammond Hall (Salt Lake Acad- 
emy) will take a post graduate course in Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

The Salt Lake city election held to vote school bonds resulted in 
the amount asked for being almost unanimously granted. With 
$600,000 the city can erect within the next three years at least ten 
fine school buildings. 

An effort is being made to have all the county examinations uni- 
form. At present each county has its own standard of excellence. 
This will be a boon to the teachers of the Territory. 

Ieaac Huse, Jce., Saperintendent of the New West Education 
Commission echools, spevt the summer at the east. The commis- 
sion erected no new buildings this summer. 

Miss M. F. French, formerly of Nashua, N. H., but for six years 
under the New West Education Commission at Provo, has been 
granted one year’s leave of absence on account of poor health. _ 

Prof. H. W. Ring’s successor at Ogden Academy is Prof. David 
ior bond Indiana. Professor Curry will find the institution in good 
con > 


WISCONSIN. 


ae will have six new schoolhouses built at a cost 
150,000. 
State Superintendent Wells has tendered the position of State 
Inspector of Free High Schools to Prof, L. H. Clark, who, for the 
past two yeare, has been superintendent of the Baraboo public 
schools. Reports say that Professor Clark has accepted, and that 
he will be sncceeded at Baraboo by Principal H. lL, Terry, who 
had charge of the public schools at Lake Mills. 
WASHINGTON. 

State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma, 

Mr. C, A. Taylor, formerly principal of the Marshalltown ([a.) 

igh School, is the new principal of the Orting schoole, 

. John W. Heston of Seattle High School iz one of the strong 
men that the broad fields of the west induced to come to the Sound 
country. His ficst year’s success distinguishes him as a man of 
breadth, of scholarship, and resources. 

Principal Jordan of one of the Minneapolis high schools spent 
the summer in these delightful regions and brightened the office of 
this item zer by his pleasant calls. 

Oae of the royal school men, conservative, thorough going, schol- 
arly, broad in view, is Superintendent Kerr of Walla Walla. He 
has bees on the coast a long time, and has a generous welcome for 
each newcomer. 

The prospectus of the new State Normal School at Ellensbu 
shows that Principal Barge knows jast how to go at his work. . 
shall have a normal school, that is sure, with such a man to con- 


dact it. 


Prinei of the Brontent wes at one time 
stmadl'el the tuning (Colorado) School, where he was very 
access ul. 

: The announcement of the Whitman County Institate promised. 
much for the teachers of that county. Being out of the state 
during the session we did not learn rs, bat we know it was 
a snecess. County Superintendent Bean is satisfied with nothing 

f success. 

latest school Tacoma is known as the Whitman, 
No worthier man ever li His name means much to this north 


country. 

W. D. Gerard takes place in the Tacoma schools. He was 

guperintendent of Dennison, Tex., for several years. 

he Tacoma High School is now under the principalship of Jas, 
W. Roberts, recently from Paw Paw, Mich. Principal Roberts 
comes among us well recommended and has a field worthy any 
man’s ambition. 

Tbe Summer Normal, held in Dayton, closed on Ang. 12, the 
last three days being the county institute. It was the first attempt 
at anything of the kind in eastern Washington, and to say it was 
a success is putting it in a mild way. The instractors were normal- 
trained teachers, and it was their aim to present the subjacts in 
such a way as to make all think and not » Io connection 
with the normal, a training class was organized of about fifty smal! 
children. Two well-trained teachers,—Miss Hodges and Mrs, 
Fannie Dumass,—had charge of the work. All in attendance were 
required to spend at least one hour observing in this department. 
It was gratifyiog to the instructors to see how eager the teachers 
were to avail themselves of the opportunity. Professor Damass of 
Oswego Normal, who had charge of psychology, made the subject 
very attractive. Professor Payne of the Missouri Normal pro- 
sented methods in an able manner. Prof. Merwin Pugh of Kansas 
Normal College, Fort Scott, had charge of state constitution and 
civil government. Miss Linmer instructed in U. S. history and 
American literature. County Superintendent Woods handled the 
subject, ‘‘ School Law,” in a very able manner. Rey. Penrose, a 
graduate of Yale, gave a grand lecture on “ Astronomy.”’ Profes- 
sor Lyman of Whitman College p a rare treat in his lecture 
on “Poetry and Life.’ Professor Barge, principal of the State 
Normal at Ellensburg, lectured before the olaes. He presented the 
aims of the nor in a pleasant way, and all were made to 
feel the necessity of peat % preparation for the work. At the 
close, arrangements were made to orgeniz3 a Reading Circle, which 
is to be a@ branch of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle. The 
books adopted by the state for the first year’s work are Paze’s 
Theory and Practice and Hale’s Light of Two Centuries. 

** OBSERVER.” 


PENNSYLVANIA,—A. M Fenneman of Greensburg, one of the 
most prominent young men of the state has resigned to engage in 
business in Central Ohio. 

MIssouRI.—Chas. H. Spooner, B.S., of Fitehburg, Maas., 
has been elected to have charge of the middle glass in the St, Lonis 
Manual Training School. 

MississiPPI —Sapt. E. W. Wright has been unanimously ro- 
elected by the Vicksbarg board of education. 

TENNESSEE, —Miss Clara Conway, the queen of boarding school 
managers, had the greatest success of her life at the commence- 
ment season of the Clara Conway Institute this year. Her genius 


was apparent in what the leading papers of the city styled ‘‘ out -of- 
the-old-ratness’’ of the exercises. 


| 
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\ Ae AB AIL / 
Preps 7 
We sell to the consumer just as low as any 
small dealer in the country can buy same 
goods, guaranteeing each and every piece per- 
fect In every respect and the latest produc- 
tions of skilled mechanics In the U. S. We 


quote a few prices to convince skeptics. A!! 
goods guaranteed full length 8 yd. rolls. 


Pretty patterns at 2'<c. roll, or 5c. double roll. 
Handsome Gilt Papers, .... . Be. roll. 
Beautiful Embossed Gold Papers, . 6c. roll. 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of 
the blanks used by fir-t-clasa business houses. 


> BRADLEY’S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


May be just what you want thisterm. They are useful in gram- 
mar and high school work, and; may also be of some service in 
the lowergrades There are 18 forms in the set, which is made up 
in this way: Receipt for Money on Account; Receipt for Money 
; Indorsed Note; 


in Full of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank 


Bond; Business Letter. 
and are equal in 


Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De- 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon | text book on American Literature, comprehensive !n 


AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


By ALBERT H. SMITH, 
A,B JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Price, 90 cents. 
There has been for years a growing demand for a 


Certified Check ; 


its scope, yet sufficiently concise to be completed in 
every respect to|one term. Such a text-book is here presented, with 


aper. 
They bear all the indorsements which are found on the . wan man 
checks. drafts, ete., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. Price the belief thas 1s will All s long - felt 7” y 
in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents 
ihe latest edition of Bradley’s Catalogue of School and Kindergarten Material is worth having; 80 pages 
free to any teacher mentioning the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. : 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . . . Springfield, 


schools, 
ELDREDCE & BRO., 


2t PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mass. 


Borders, 3, 4,6 or 9 Inches wide, 1c. a yard 
without gilt. 

Elegant Gilt Borders, 4,6 and 9 Inches wide, 
2c. a yard. 

Each Sample of our papers has a border made 
and colored especially to suit it. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Dr. Sauver’s Educational Works. 
Petites Causeries. 


NEw EpITIon just out. 


ples of these goods and prices, 


over 100 kinds to select from. 


On receipt of Postal Card, with address 
plainly written on it, we will send sam- 


of 10c. in stamps, to pay cose we will send 


or on receipt 


ddress 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


We can refer to over 100,000 pleased customers 
in every State and Territory of the United States. 


Hail! All Hail! 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


CLASSICO STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


. 370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
he object of these volumes is to present to young le an interesti 
MODERN AIDS and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature and 


MODERN TEACHERS. 


Save the strength gained during your vacation 
by using Grew’s Games on Cities,’”’ Countries 


¢ famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping s:one to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


and Islands.’ ‘Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” 
**Oivil War.” and “Animals ” You can easily arouse 
lasting interest in these subjects with little effort. 
All teachers who have used them are enthusiastic 
over results. Try them early 


Price, 50 cts. each ; $4.40 for entire set. 
Published by 
Oo. R. GROW & CO., 


Boston Normal School of & 


astics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, ~ Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in th 
4t St. PAUL or MINN. Swedish system of gymnastics to men women 
ee ee selves competent to direct Prac 

aim 
A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in| principles and by safe and effective methode “land 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition, | The ye is authorized and approved by the ent Demenstratn of 8 somite Anetonn' Lecturer 
wash ng, etc. For full particulars Boston ool Committee. iology, Hygien Pathe Fhye- 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Special lectures on subjects pertaining to oy nasi 

Room 5, Nos 3 Somerset St., Boston, For information address Miss Homans, at the School, . 


Causeries Avec Mes Eleves. 


NEw EDITION just out. 


Exercises with translations from English into 
French have just been added to both books; also 
&@ complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy 
of the pamphlets contaioing these exercises and the 
keys to the same, also the Catalogues of his publica- 
tions, will be sent free to applicants by 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. 
A New Illustrated 


CHASE & STUART'S 
CAISAR. 


With Maps, Ilustrations, Notes, and Lexicon. 


References to latest editions of Chase & Stuart’* 
Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s, i Gildersleeve’s 
tin Grammars. 
The new illustrated edition of Chase & Stuart's 
c wear Contains all the features of the recently pin 
ns of other commentators, and re 
all the original features of the Chase & Stuart series: 


KLDREDGE & BRO.. 
2 PHILADELPHIA, PA 


END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including list 0 Blackboard Stencils. 


NGLAND PUB. 
Street, Boston, Mass: 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 
The Lincoln County Teachers’ held 
its fourteenth aunual session at Round Pond, Aug. 
25 and 26. This county has seventeen towns and 
one plantation, and one hundred teachers were 
pesy at the convention. State Superintendent 
uce and Mr. Winship of Boston were among 
the noted educators present, The following is a 
synopsis of the program : 
Tuesday a. m.— Devotional exercises, Rev. Ralph 


Address by President Peaslee. 

Discussion of Superintendent Luce’s 
The hints upon these subjects by Mr. 
were invalaable. 

Tuesday p. m.—Music. 

Paper: “* Patriotism,’’ Profezsor White of Lin- 
coln Academy. We should not let the general 
feature of the past year, of placing the flag over 
Maine’s schoolhouses suffice as a craze or a fad, 
but teachers should daily teach, directly or in- 
directly, the love of country, obedience to its 
laws, and respect for those in authority. 

Object ofthe Recitation discussed. Mr. Win- 
ship seid that the aim in the recitation should be 
to create an appetite,—an aching void to be filled. 

Question Box. This important adjunct con- 
tained 35 written — from the teachers; 33 
were answered by Mr. Winship in his rapid, clear, 
instractive way. 

Prize Essay, Miss Jalia 

Picnic, supper, and sociable. The former was 
such as only the hospitable people of Round Pond 
could give; the latter consisted of choice music, 

and recitatione. 
day Evening.—Prayer, Rev. Johnson. . 

Address, ‘* The School of To-morrow,” A. E. 
Winship. The church was packed with teachers 
and citizens to listen to the profitable lesson that 
he gave of what our coming boys, girls, and 
schools must be to meet the rapid progress of the 


nation, 
Wednesday morning.—Prayer by Miss Elizabeth 
Yates. 


Masic by band. 
Remarks by Miss Yates on ‘‘ School Savings 
.”’ urging that our youth are unconsciously 
becoming apendthrifts, and giving methods to obvi- 
ate it in the school. 

‘*Primary Work,’’ illustrated, Miss Annie 
Ervine, teacher in the village primary school. 
She avoided showing with her class what it had 
done, but showed methods to be done. 

Address, Mies E. U. Yates, ‘' Temperance In- 
struction.’’ 

Election of officers. 

Resolutions, two of which were: 

Resolved, That the success of this session was 
largely due to the presence and aid of Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship of Bosten. 

Resolved, That habits of ra and industry are 


essential parts of practical ——, and that the 
School Savings Banks System should introduced. 


Dr. Frederick M. Fling of Biddeford has been 
elected professor of Kuropean history in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in place of Professor Howard, 
who has gone to the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 


versity. 

Mr. E. Fenno Heath of Bangor, who has been 
principal of the Canton High School, has accepted 
the principalsbip of the Monmouth Academy. 

iss Winifred P. Stone, for the past three 
years teacher of Greek in Bridgton Academy, has 
been elected to that position in the Quincy High 
School, Mass. 

Miss Minnie Everett of Dover, a graduate of the 
Farmington Normal School, has been elected a 
teacher in the Maine Central Institute, Pittefield. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mary A. Connor of South Newmarket will be 
assistant principal in the Gorham High School. 

Charles Edward Riley of North Conway, a 
graduate of Bowdoin, ’91, is now professor of 
ee and physics in Drary College, Spring- 

» Mo. 

Plans have been accepted for the new Ward 1 
schoolhouse in Nashua. 

Charles D. Folsom, a late graduate of Phillips 
Exeter Anademy, has chosen principal at 
Sanbornton Square. 

- George I. Adams is now principal of the Wilton 


High School. 
VERMONT. 


The fall term of the St. Johnsbury Academy 
opened with nearly 300 pupils, the largest attend- 
ance in the school’s history. 

Charles E. M of Woodstock has been 
elected principal of Francestown Academy. 

Edward Ellery of Colgate University will be 
teacher of science, and James A. Dealey, a grad- 
uate of Brown, teacher of Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man, at Vermont Academy, Saxtons River. 

At the laying of the cornerstone of the Spauld- 
ing High School, at Barre, the exercises were 
elaborate and appropriate. The Opera House 
was filled with friends of the new school. 

Prof. George B. Merriam of Rutgers College 


llabus. 
inship 


DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


by local eugmoations, as they cannot reach the 
a portion of the ear. There is only one wa 
to cure deafness, and that is by constituti 
remedies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed con. 
dition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, ness is the result, and unless the infla- 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten, are caused by catarrb, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 


su es. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
y Cal Cure. Send for ulars, 
tree - F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


has resigned the chair of mathematics 
professorship in Middlebury College. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mrs, Emily A. Fifield of the Boston School 
Board publishes annually in the Dorchester Bea- 
con @ three column article upon the committee’s 
plans for each of the schools in that part of the city. 

Mr. George M. Wadsworth, formerly one of 
Massachusetts’ district superintendents, has been 
chosen principal of the new C.G. Pope School. 
This school will be ready for occupancy on Oct. 1. 

Waltham has appropriated $10,000 for a new 
schoolhouse at Robert's Crossing. 

Miss M. O. Harris, formerly teacher of French 
in Greenfield’s high school, has accepted an ap- 
pointment in Manchester, Conn. 

Charles Spaulding has been engaged as an extra 
teacher for the high school at North Adams, and 
Miss Perkins of Miller’s Falls will take the posi- 
tion formerly held by Mrs. Billings. 

F. L. Johnson has his office as su - 

e has se to charge of the truant 
school at Oakdale. 

Mark S. W. Jefferson of Melrose has been 
chosen principal of the Turners Falls High School. 
Miss Kate Hartley will fill the vacancy caused by 
Miss Abby Smith’s resignation. 

Louis H. W. French, formerly of the Sandwich 
High School, has been elected submaster of the 
Lawrence High School. 

Miss E. M. Beebe has been engaged for the 
primary de ent at the Westfield Normal 
School, and Miss Belle St. John Pierson, a gradu- 
ate of the Chauncy Hall School of Boston, has 
been secured for the kindergarten department. 

F. W. Brett of Needham has been elected prin- 
cipal at Braintree. 
C. G. Price of Mattapan goes to the Avery 


School, Needham, as principal. 
Charles A. Byram, for six years principal of 
the Bangor (Me.) High School, is now principal 
at Pittsfield. Miss Annette Warner of Granby, 
who has had several years’ experience in the State 
Normal School of Minnesota, is teacher of drawing. 
Mr. J.C. Knowlton has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Dracut district in place of Mr. 
Clarence Boyleston, who returns to his old school 
in Milton. 
Mr. James S. Perkins has been elected superin- 
tendent of Canton and Mr. E. B. MacLaugblin of 
Easton, in place of Mr. W. C. Bates, who goes to 
Lawrence. 
Mr. H. 8. Bullen of Bourne takes Mr. Thomp- 
son’s place at Northboro. 


to accept a 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. W. BLACKMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: 
“T am very much pleased with it in seasicknesr, 
Several cases have been brought to my attention 
where it afforded prompt and entire relief.”’ 


PERALTA HALL, 


Col. Homer B. Sprague opens this season at 
Berkeley, California, one of the best seminaries 
for young ladies in the country. He has a fine 


building and beautiful grounds near the state uni- 
versity, upon a part of the old Peralta Rancho, 
which was laid out as a park by Mr. Ralston, late 
President of the Bank of California. It is one of 
the most charming spots in America. The climate 
is unsurpassed, as it is back from the fogs and 
near enough the coast to have uniformly cool 
nights. It has perfect drainage and the view is 
simply magnificent. The buildiogs are new, com- 
modious, and adapted to the school. Colonel 
Sprague has no superior as an instructor or admin- 
istrator, and the seminary is sure to be a grand 
success. 


FOUR HUNDRED MILES AS THE 
CROW FLIES 


Is the distance covered in a singls night by the 
Limited Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities of the Northwest — St. Panl and 
Minneapolis. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted and 
steam heated, with the finest Dining and Sleeping 
Car Service in the world. 

The Electric reading light in each berth is the 


successful novelty of this progressive age, and is|® city directory ?’’ Second printer : 


THE SELECTION OF A SCHOOL. 


This is a question which is uppermost in the 
minds of many at this time of the year, prior to 
resuming studies in the fall. Among the institu- 
tions which lay claim to special consideration, 
may be mentioned the Western Female Seminary, 
located at Oxford, O. The thirty-seventh year 
will begin in September, and for ite wide range 
of studies, thorough methods, reasonable terms, 
and the comfort of pupils, it justly holds a high 
rank. Particula:s are given io card elsewhere in 
the paper, or further information will be cheer- 
fully given upon application to the principal. 


~ 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Trath may be stranger than fiction, but that 
is n’t because a good many of the people who tell 
you things do not do their best. 


— Tam an old man and have been a constant 
sufferer with catarrh for the lest ten years. I am 
entirely cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It is strange that so simple a remedy will cure 
such a stubborn disease.—Henry Billings, U. S. 
Pension Att’y, Washington, D. C. 


—Arguments are wasted on a wasp, and a man 
generally finds this out just as soon as the wasp 
has submitted his premises.— Binghampton Leader. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by D 
gists in every of the world. Be sure and as 
for Mrs. Wi *s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
— First printer: ‘‘ What are you setting up—a 
** No, sum- 


highly appreciated by all regular patrons of this | mer resort letters.’ —New York Weekly. 


line. We wish others to know its merits, as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 


this patent. 

SOLID TRAINS TO OMABA. 
Vestibuled, electric lighted and steam heated, 
with the finest Dining, Sleeping, and Reclining 
Chair Car Service in the world, via the ‘‘ Chicago 
& Omaha Short Line,’’ of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. Double daily train service, 
with no transfer at C il Bluffs as heretofore. 
Apply to nearest coupon ticket agent for tickets 
and farther information, or address Charles A. 
Brown, New England Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 210 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mase. 


The Young Emperor, William 
It. of Germany. A Study of Character 
Development on a Throne. By HAROLD FRED- 
ERIC, author of “ In the Valley,’’ “‘ The Law- 


ton Girl,’’ etc. With portraits. 16mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: The Supremacy of the Hobenzollerns 
—William’s yoeet— Under Changed Influences at 
Bonn — The Tidings of Frederick’s m —Through 
the Shadow to the Throne — Under Sway of the Bis 
marcks — The Beginning of a Beneficent Change—A 
Year ‘of Experimental Absolutism—A Year of Helpful 
Lessons — The Fall of the Bismarcks —A Year With- 
out Bismarck— Personal Characteristics. 

“ Anexcellent biography which is full of interest. 
. . « *The Young Emperor’ may be fairly called a 
book and one that really adds to our informa- 
tion and clearness of impression concerning one of 
the most interesting characters of the present half 


Onepepos : Studies of the Gods 
of Greece and Rome. By TALFourD 
ELyY, member of the Council of the Society for 


‘*Manual of Archwology,’’ ete. With eight 
fall-page illustrations designed from the best 


signs in the text. Ootavo; $1 75. 


The Living World: Whence it 
Came, and Whither it is Drifting, 
A review of the speculations concerning the ori- 
gin and significance of life; of the facts known 
in regard to its development, and suggestions as 
to the direction in which the development is now 
tending. By H. W. Conn, Prof. of Biology in 
Wesleyan Univ. ; author of ‘‘ The Evolation of 


century.”’—London Atheneum. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 


To-day.”’ 12mo, illustrated; $1 50. 
W. 23d St., New York, and all Booksellers. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. &., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the “ New Education” in its 

simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 

avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 


in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
04 pages. $1.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise form 

the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 

ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 

specially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable. 


upon receipt of price. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested|In a Southern University, a teacher of Vocal Music 

to classes, and the 
$500; sibly more for the Jady well qualified. The 
candidate must be a member of the Congregational 


Church. Apply to 


a sout 
for eight months. Board ouly $12a month. The can 
didate must be a member of the Raptist Church. 


The N. E. Burean of Education, 


During the first three days of last 
week, secured positions for teach- 
ers paying them more than Seven 
Thousand Dollars ($7000) salaries. 


the Promotion of Hellenic Studies; author of a| tories, gymnasium, military drill. 


classical models, together with a number of de- | 24 girl. 


suffered for wenn ten years with that 


only line in West enjoying the exclusive use of | dreadful disease, catarrh, and used every available 


medicine which was recommended to me. I can- 
not thank you enongh for the relief which Ely's 
Cream Balm has afforded me.— Emanuel Myers, 
Winfield, L. I , New York. 


— Consistency is a jewel. It is not fashionable 
to wear much jewelry.— Dallas News. 


— The following sentence contains all the let- 
ters of the alphabet: A zealous writer quickly 
striving for more joy without vexation should 
always use Esterbrook’s pen. 


Educational Institutions. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, coven ler © buildings, two labora- 


Four yeare courses 

Prepares for any college. New music course of three 

ears. Thirteen teachers. New library goingup. Home 

ife, helpful and Ly The best school for your boy 
A e ri cip 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Best in the United States. \ 
Five teachers: twelve special lecturers. 
For Prospectus address 


POSSE GYMNASIUM, 
4t 23 Irvington S8t., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 


Dressing, Piane, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
mg, Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Pet 

eral, Economie, and Field Geology, etc. 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill well equipped. 
Tuition free. For Catalogues apply to the Director, 
Houghton, Mich. 8t 


WANTED, 
Piano to individuals. Salary, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
A lady teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, in 
ern college. Salary, $500 and furnished room 


HIRAM OROUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTE 


Apply to 


. $310 and board. Apply 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


Chauncy Hall School, 


(698 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
open October 12. 8t 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty seventh year opens September 8th, 1801. 


pectal uction and courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Studen 

ane Se D, for best Eastern Colleges. 

In a Southern College a teacher Art, Short hand, | sciences. Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new bulia- 


and T Writing.’ Salar 
ee HIRAM OROUT T, Manager, l 


Laboratory work in 


ng in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
ight ; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY BIBRARE PARTICULARS 
SECURING American Literature, AND 
ORDERS By INFORMATION 
FOR &. C. Stedman and Hutchinson, WRITE 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


————-|choolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hrram OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 


no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


estions on teaching, ement, and discipline. 
wn from your long, varied, and successful expert- 


N. E. PUBLISHING 


ence as a teacher 


Address 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
| heart of the Lake Superior mining giving practi- 
cal instruction in Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century Magazine for September is one 
of unusual interest. ‘‘ The Treatment of Pris- 
oners at Camp Morton, Indianapolis,’’ is dis- 
cussed by Col. W. R. Halloway, who during the 
war was private secretary to Governor Morton, and 
the reply has the indorsement of a committee of 
the Grand Army of the Republic appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject. Col. Holloway’s article 
contains pictures ot the gate at Camp Morton and 
the old city hospital of Indianapolis, together with 
a ground plan of the Camp. The Gold-hunting 
Series has a paper by Col. A. C. Ferris, describing 
an adventurous trip of a party of gold-hunters to 
California in 1849 through Mexico, which is illus- 
trated and consists of a personal narrative. Mr. 
Kennan contributes the opening article on ‘‘A Win- 
ter Journey through Siberia.’? The October num- 
ber will contain an article entitled ‘‘ My Last Days 
in Siberia.’’ An articlefon ‘' Play in Provence,’ 
is contributed by Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, 
under the title of ‘‘A Painter’s Paradise.’’ The 
frontispiece ia a portrait of Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, whose poems are the subject of a critical 
review by Frank Dempster Sherman, Mr. Sher- 
man’s conclusion is that Mr. Aldrich is ‘‘ one of 
the rarest lyric poeta of the nineteenth century.” 
The nomber contains two illustrated stories,— 
‘* Elder Marston’s Revival,’’ by LeRoy Arm- 
strong, and ‘‘ The Squirrel Inn,’”’ by Frank R. 
Stockton, illustrated by Frost. The Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge contributes a euggestive study of 
“The Distribution of Ability in the United 
States,’’ which is made the more interesting by a 
series of tabular classifications. President Seth 
Low considers ‘‘ The Government of Cities in the 
United States.’’ E. W. Howe has a description 


editor’s sanctum. 
‘©The Faith Doctor,’’ is continued. 


belief 


every direction.’’ 
are articles on “ The Sub-Treasury Cheap Money 
Plan,’”’ on ‘‘ Notable Civil Service Reform Gains,”’ 
and ‘‘ Progress of Ballot Reform.’’ 


of the Single Tax.’’ Theodore F. Seward sets 
forth the platform of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Chris- 
tian Unity.’’ 
late Charles Henry Liiders, 
Bates, John Albee, Theodore C. Williams, and in 
Bric 4- Brae, verse in lighter vein by several authors 


piece an admirable portrait of Rev. Geo. C. Lori- 


contributes the leading article of this’ number on | 
‘*The Newer Heresies.’ Frederic W. H. Myers} 


“University Extension’’; Thomas B. Preston 
considers ‘‘ Pope Leo’s Views on Labor ’’ ; Sylves- 


Banking System’’; William M. Salter gives 


** Another View of Newman; 


of ‘‘Country Newspapers ’’ as they look from the 


Schindler treats of ‘‘ Intermigration ”’ ; 


Possibility of Mechanical Flights,’ Prof. S. P. | poem, 


Langl tes iments and records his| Field ”’ ; 
that closes we shall see | ‘An Evening at the Corner Grocery.”” The books 


this universal road of the all-embracing air, which|of the day are diccriminately considered. Price, 
recognizes none of man’s boundaries, traveled in | $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. Boston 
In the editorial department |The Arena Publishing Company. 


The number contains poems by the | attract attention. 
Charlotte Fiske | Courtenay, discusses a topic in great intellectual 


vogue to-day with much suggestiveness. Sir 
Henry Parkes 
**Union of the , To 
— The Arena for September has for its frontis-| makes one of his characteristic utterances in ‘‘The 
Right of the ogy 
ive article on ‘* Life in Homer 
mer, Of Tremont Temple Charch, Boston, who Ties) ped’ Acchibald Forbes a very interesting 


has an able and discriminating paper on ‘‘ Har- Saént. 
vest and Laborers in the Psychical Field”’ ; B. O. ‘pertinent. study by R. E. Prothero, of Théo- 
Flower writes pointedly on ‘‘ Fashion’s Slaves’’ ; | go46 de Banville, and Canon MacColl’s discussicn 
Rev. Carlos D. Martyn, D.D., discusses ‘‘Un-| o¢ + Morality in Fiction?’ 
American Tendencies”; Kuma Oishi, A.M. pre-| sthor articles of interest, among which are striking 
sents a striking view of the *‘ Extrinsic Signifi- short stories and poems. 
cance of Constitutional Government in Japan’’;| Street New York. Terms, $5.00 a year; single 
Prof, Willis Bouton presents a lucid exposition of | pumbers, 45 cents. 


leston’s serial st Harber has a short story entitled “‘He Came 
The and Went Again’; Julia A. Walcott, a short 


“OQ Thou Who Sightest for a Broader 
Hamlin Garland has a character sketch ; 


— The September number of the Eclectic Maga- 


In *‘ Open | zine opens with a very appreciative article on the 
Letters,” Professor Folwell, of the University of |j,t¢ Canadian statesmav, Sir John Macdonald, 
Mrs. Lynn Lioton’s attack on women extremists 


entitled ‘The Wild Women Politicians,” will 


“‘Telepathy,”” by Reginald 


ake with authority on the 
ustralias,”? and Count Tolstoi 


per on ‘‘A War Correspondent’s Reminisoences,’’ 
he suggestive paper on ‘‘Cookery”’ is always 
Among other papers of value 


There are various 


E. R. Pelton, 144 Kighth 


— The New England Mogizine for September 


ter Baxter explains clearly ‘‘ The Austrian Postal!) ., copiously illustrated article on the late 
» Rabbi Solomon Edward Burgess and his famous boats, by A. G. 
Will N. | MeVey. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells opens the 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
> IN USE, 


for Health, 
momy and Beauty. 


Burronsat fro 
stead of 


ld by Leading 
RETAILERS 


everywhere. 


MaNUPACTURERs, 
«, 341 Broadway, N.Y, 


pumber with a eketch of Campobello ard its oli 
Brass Cannon. W. O. McDowell writes admirably 
on the Pan-Republic Congress.” Charles Hov. 
ard Shian, the well-known Californian writer, con. 
tribates a paper on ‘* The University of Califor. 
nia.”’ It is well illustrated, and very interesting, 
Dr. Prosper Bender in an article on ‘* The French 
Canadian Peasantry ”’ gives us an insight into the 
conduct of elections in French Canada, which is 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title, Author. Publisher. 

Topies of the Times - - - - - Macqueary United States Book Co, N Y $1 00 
A King of Tyre . - - - - Ludlow Harper & Bros, New York 
As We Were Sayin - - Warner a! 
Teaching in Three Continents - - - Grasby Cassell Pub. Co, New York $1 50 
Don Miguel and Other Stories - - - Van Zile a 0 50 
A Girl in the Carpathians - - - Dowie sd 1 50 
Two Girls ona Barge -. - Cote D. Appleton & Co, N 
Life of Dr. 8. G. Howe - - . - Evarts Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 75 
The Pastor’s Hand Book - - Lorimer 1 00 
Isms Old and New - - . - - Frederick G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
The Young Emperor - - - - Cawein 1 25 
Daysand Dreams’ ~- - - - - Carey J. B. Lippincott & Co, Phila. 50 
Mary St. John - - - Croker va 50 
Interference - - - - . - Lanin Beni. R, Tucker, Boston 1 00 
Russian Traits and Terrors - - - Sanborn D. Appleton & Co, New York 50 
Florentine Nights - - - - - Heine John W. Lovell Co, New York 
First Lessons in Arithmetic - - Rickoft American Book Co, 26 
Lyrics of the Hudson Powers D Lothrop Co., Boston 15 

ordsworth forthe Young - St. John 1 25 
Types of Ethical Theory - Martineau Macmillan & Co, 2 60 
The Witch of Prague - Crawford 1 00 
Saints and Sinners - - - Jones te os “ 75 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Wr desire to call attention to the announce- 
ment, on the top of the last page of the JouRNAL 
of this week, of the ‘“ New Educational Works”’ 


_ by Longmans, Green, & Co., 15 East 16th street, 


New York City. Their textbooks on English 
History are unsurpassed, and their aids to litera- 


ture rank among the best in the English language. 
The Falcon Shakespeare, for college and school 
use, has earned a world-wide reputation for sound 
scholarship. The notes are of the highest order 
of criticism. In French literature their catalogue 
is very full. Send for classified catalogue of 
school and college textbooks,—sent free. Address 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York City. 


THE most noteworthy recent book of an edv- 
cational character published by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., Boston, is Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘ Civil Goy- 
ernment in the United States,’’ which thoroughly 
deserves the great success it has already had. This 
firm, as one might expect of a house publishing 


Thurber; Shorter German Grammar, Part I. of 
the Joynee-Meissner, by Prof. E. S. Joynes; 
Grandgent’s Italian Composition, a companion to 
the Italian Grammar, by Prof. C. H. Grandgent; 
Materials for French Composition, by Mias A. C. 
Kimball; Short Spanish Grammar, by Prof. A. H. 
Edgren; Studies in United States History, for use 
in grammar schools, by Mary Sheldon-Barnes, 
author of the Studies in General History, and Earl 
Barnes, professor of history in Stanford University, 
Cal. ; Seaside and Wayside, No. 4, by Julia Mo- 
Nair Wright; Principles of Political Economy, by 
Charles Gide; Elements of Chemistry, briefer 
course, by Prof. J. H. Shepard; Reading and 
Speaking, by Prof. Brainard G. Smith; and 
Practical School Maps. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co. announce 
that they have secured from the J. B. Lippincott 
Company Lippincott’s New Reading Bocks (by 
Davis), 5 vols.; |Lippincott’s Popular Readers 
(Wilson), 6 vols.; and Spelling Bock, 1 vol., and 
Sanford’s Mathematics, 5 vole. They will carry 


out all existing contracts. Messrs. J. B. Lippir- 
cott Company announce the sale of their rights 


the works of the foremost American authors of the 

generation and this, makes a specialty of 
selections of standard literature for schools in- 
tended to take the place of the miscellaneous 
** Readers.’’ The Riverside Literature ”’ series 
and ‘ Modern Claseics’’ are two excellent libra- 
ries adapted to aid in carrying out this sound 
idea. A new edition, revised, makes the sixtieth 
thousand of Prof. C. F. Richardson’s “ Primer of 
American Literature. ‘*The Riverside Instruc- 
tion Frame’’; ‘Second Lessons in Arithmetic,’’ 
by H. N. Wheeler; and Dr. Rolfe’s students’ 
editions of Scott, Tennyson, Byron, and William 
Morris, are other prominent works issued by the 
Park street firm. ‘' Conduct as a Fine Art’ is 
the title of a book on practical ethics for the use 
of teachers, which it will soon issue, by N. P. Gil- 
man and E. P. Jackson. 


D. C. Heats & Co. announce for the fall of 
1890: Andersen’s Miirchen, edited by Prof. O. B. 
Super, and Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, an illustrated 
edition by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt; Familiar 
Fables in French, edited by Prof. E. S. Joynes; 
A German Science Reader, by Prof. J. Howard 


Gore; Goethe's Meisterwerke, selections of the most 
attractive and interesting of Goethe's writings, 
with copious notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt; 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, edited by Prof. 
W. T. Hewett; Racine’s Esth r, edited by Prof. 
I. H. B. Spiers; Vi:tor Hugo's Hernani, edited by 
Prof. John E. Matzke; Introduction to Modern 
French Lyrics, edited by Prof. B. L. Bowen; 
L’ore et L’Orpeilo, with notes by Prof. C. H. 


ani interest in Lippincott’s Readers, Davie’s 


pany, of New York. While they retain no inter- 
est whatever as publishers in the above books, 
Messrs. Lippincott will carry them as jobbers, 
and fill any orders with which they may be favored. 
In making this announcement, J. B. Lippincott 
Company desire to state that they still remain in 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


A CIM 


LARGE_ TABLETS 


LITTLE MONE 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Arithmetion to the University Poblishivg Come A CME STA TIONERY AND PA PER 0] 


59 Duane St, New York. 


the business as educational book publishers, retain- 


ing their Worcester’s dictionaries and other stand- 
ard publications. 


THE business of E. H. Butler & Co. and of 
Cowperthwait & Co. will be consolidated from 


of ©. H. Butler & Co., with Philadelphia office 


Chestnut Street, and those of E. H. Butl 
at 220 and 222 S. Fifth Street. ates 
& Co. 
- BUTLER & Co, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1891, “ 


ImPORTANT.—When visi 
save Baggage Express and Se. 
Oen- 


Already 


Lngaged. 


A large majority of all our numbers are about to commence their labors for th 


this date, and conducted under the name and style ensuing year. Among those who have recently secured positions through the NEV 
at 220 and 222 S, Fifth St. The accounts of |2N@LAND Bureau or Epucation, siz teachers, one Master and five ladies, “" 
Cowperthwait & Co. will be settled at 628 and 630|employed in a Massachusetts town at an aggregate salary of $3,200, and in 0 
distant city six lady teachers will begin their schools this week, at an aggreg@y 
salary of $4,200. Still we are able to supply other schools with good teacher" 
and other teachers with good schools. Now is the time to register. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Bostor- 


Hire 
atthe GRaND Union Horz 
1 Depot L, Opposite Grand 


pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
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nrants supp’ the best. cars, 

stages, and elevated railroads to all Pp — You 


san live better for less money at the 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the Ga 


The Library of American Lit 
ry an eratur é, E. M. HUTCHINSON. 
Should be in the hands of every American parent, child. teach iti te; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. chen. YORK: 
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Cata rh Cu red 
If ffer f r 

you suffer from Coteseh. in any oi forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the means A STROKE 
education had raised the sa’ 


JOURNAL OF 


Geachers’ 


of luck sometimes hit a man, if conditions are favorable. Not long ago a candidate of 
ours was selected assistant in a Western high school at $1425, and the principal came 
East supposing the matter was settled. When he got here he found that the rd of 
ary of the man elected in order to keep him, and he had declined. There was 


Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgusting, and oftentimes fatal disease hare been cured permanently | 20,t!mé to enter into long correspondence, the place must be filled at once. So he came to us and said 


save you from the death.-toils of Consumption. 
cure. feow) Ad Bey 


very entertaining and instructive. Arthur Salmon, 
an English writer, contributes a fine poem, “A 
Buried City.”” There are other poems by John 
Allister Carrie, Kate Whiting, and Caroline 
Thayer. David Baffom, Caroline Sinclair Wood- 
ward, and Mary L Adams contribute bright 
stories. Winfred S. Nevins gives an interesting 
account of the growth of the North Shore as a sum- 
mer resort, which is lavishly illustrated. The 
Editor’s Table and Omnibus are bright and perti- 
nent. Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents, Boston: 86 Federal Street 


— The Review of Reviews for September con- 
tains an elaborate article on the Hawaiian Queen 
and her kingdom, with an admirable portrait of 
the Queen and other illustrations. The leading 
articles of the month are of unusual excellence. 
The Progress of the World (editorial) is an impar- 
tial and valuable resumé of the world’s history. 
Nothing can surpass this department in periodical 
literature for the general reader. The Summer 
School of Ethics and Sociology at Plymouth, 
Maazs., the first session of which has just been held, 
is described in a brief illustrated ariicle, No 
other periodical in the world can compare with it 
in the range and the timeliness of its monthly por- 
trait gallery. The September number gives fine 

traits of the late James Russell Lowell; the 
George Jones of the New York Times; Mr. 
Clarkson, the new chief of the Republican party 
organization; Mr. Watterson, the Democratic 
Warwick; a series of portraits cf the editors and 
t cartoonists who have been connected with Lon- 
mn Punch ; the President of the Swiss Republic 
which is this month celebrating its six hundredth 
anniversary; a fine portrait of Mr. Pillsbury of 
Minneapolis, the great miller; pictures of Profes- 
sor Adler, Troy, and Adams, who conducted the 
recent Sammer School of Ethics, at Plymouth, 
Mase.; a fine full-length portrait of the young 
Crown Prince of Italy, now on his travels; the 
faces of Prince Albert and his bride, Princess 
Loniee, and various other contemporary celebrities, 
both men and women. If we could take but one 
review we should take the Review of Reviews in| 
preference to any other. We advise educators to 
obtain a sample copy and examine it. We are 
confident that it is one of the best helps for the 
teacher he can have for outside information. 
Price, $2.00 a year. New York City. 


— Wm, T. Harris, National Commissioner of 
Education, has an essay on ‘‘ The Philosophic As- 
pects of History’’ in the last issue of the Papers 
of the American Historical Association, ‘‘ Canada 
and the United States: An Historical Retrospect,”’ 


is a long and able study of the various problems in 
which these two neighbors are especially interested, 
by John George Bourinot, Clerk of the House of 
Commons, Ottawa. The teachers who were at 
Toronto will find this especially interesting reading 
in the light of their freshly acquired interest and 
knowledge. The president of the Quebec Literary 
and Historical Society, Dr. George Stewart, con- 
tributes a few notes on the present condition of 
historical studies in Canada. The lover of history 
will find the article by Professor George L. Burr 
of Cornell on ‘‘ The Fate of Dietrich Slade’’ very 
valuable, not so much for itself, but as a study of 
historical methods. It is an account of an inter- 
esting witchcraft trial in Trier, in 1589, now for 
the first time fully worked out from an original 
source unconsciously acquired by Cornell a few 
yearsago. Price, $1.00; quarterly, $4.00 a year. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for September has a 
very good portrait of Miss Julia Marlowe, who is 
the subject of a brief sketch. “ Carlotta’s In- 
tended,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart, is the complete 
novel of the number. Among the numerous short 
articles we especially note “Real People in Fiction,’’ 

Ww. 8. Walsh; ‘‘A Plea for Helen,’ of 

‘roy, by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr; ‘‘Society in Dif- 
ferent Cities,’’ by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood; and 
“ Country Roads and Highwaye,’’ by John Gilmer 
Speed. Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents, Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century, for September; terms, $4 00 a year 
New York: The Century Co. 
The New England Magazine, for September; 
terms, $3 00a year. Boston: 86 Federal St. 
September; terms, $200 a year 


$4 00a year. Sad Francisco: Overland Montily Co 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, for September; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frankiin 
Institute. 

The Homiletic Review, for September ; terms 
$300 a year. New York; Funk & Wagnalls. 

Wide Awake, for Septémber; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D Lothrop Co. 

The Peper, terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for +a 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Pub 

Outing, for September; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 


— 


OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. oleer & Co., M. D. Berlitz 
Co., New York ; Hache 
Sauveur ; &., & 


and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSEA. By MicHEL DURAND. A charming story. 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
VINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 25c. 
Centes et Nouvelles. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘“‘charmant 
raconteur.”” 16mo, paper, 25 cts. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH AV., NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol., $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile e of return - 


copies of *‘ Le Francais,’ a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 
BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Pro 


Hutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H,. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


Hs PHIC COPY BOOKS, 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 

Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


& CO., 3 East 14 N. Y. ‘ 
unprovided for. Changes and failures are constantly occurring, making a constant 
demand for a new supply necessary. It i 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF NHE 


Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
T s andthe British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 


Address 


numerous and of excellent auality.”—Jour. of Education. Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of gnoine 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon | schools carefully recommend 
price. and renting of school property. 
Best references 


receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


. AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
FoR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, ¥. 


rite to-day **Give me the best man for the 
T DELAY longer, if you desire a speedy and permanent | the candidate should be a Yal 


dress Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New York. | 4mong the first fifteen in scholarship, 


said doubtful! 


ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample|7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Av., 


Professors, Principals, pee, Tutors, and Gov- 


ses for every department of 
Sante good schools to parents. Cali on or address 


place who can be had immediately and certainly.’ It was desirable that 
e with A process class who stood 
an expert in phonogra and who taught one year, 
seemed to answer the requirements, and we telegraphed him to come hoe He had registered for e000" 
and not having secured a place felt rather dis- 
couraged. We explained the duties of the place, 0 
found that he felt sure he could perform them 
hesitated ; four long years in college. and only $600 a year. “It seems a long way to go for $600,” he 
“Yes, but it is a good place, with chance for promotion.” “ wil 


well, and then said to him: “ Well, you can 
F probably have the place if you will accept the 
salary offered. Will you take it at $600?" He 


e it,” he said 


bravely. ‘All right,” we replied; ‘itis yours, and the salary is $1425.” ‘“ What made you say $600 ?’ 


“Did you ever take a Turkish bath ?” 


Yes,’’ Did’nt you epjoy the plunge more for the 
e & Co., London; Dr. L,| Previous sweat?” “Yes.” “I gave you the sweat, now you can take the plunge.” 
" did’nt grumble over paying his commission. ’ the plunge.” He 


» we. 
Rich 
the ant; ported and American Books in) rue scHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. 


LUCK. 


W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. Positions fi 


Association ’cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
lled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED « Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 


Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, 


Prof. of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 


Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800, $1000, $1500. Prof. of English 


and History, $1500. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry ( 


ants, $560 to $750. Five Grade Teachers, $360 to $550. C. 
THE SCHOOL AND CULLEGE BUREAU, 


Episcopalian), $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
Address ALBERT, Manager, 
ILL. 


9 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
{10 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 


Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any add 


ress, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK 


& CO., Proprietors. 


TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. 


402 Richardson Blk,|12014% So.Spring St.,|/48 Washington Bldg. 
Chattanooga. Tenn._| te "Sal. | dg, 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


7 Prof E, J. CoLcorn, of Franklip, N. Y., writes us as 

follows: “‘ Let me thank you most cordially for your splen- 

171 Broadway * did — You did more for me than nearly all the other 

EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & * | Agencies with which I was ont We conn e on , I shall come to you.” Published by permission. 
P Props. 

Registration free. Mgr 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIAL, 


oes wants: Music, male and female, $500 
Frenec 


GHNHRAL. 


to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 


lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
French j Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 


of Latin, $2000, ete., etc. General wants: It 


is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly 1000 VACANCIES on our books. 


6 Somerset 8t., Boston. | The ren is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work 


Circulars free. 


B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerser'st, toston, mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 


reputation, 
grade, and from every State a 


nd Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. 
from everywhere, is constant during every 


ended,” but the daily demand for teachers continues. 


The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
Now ‘‘the Summer is 


part of the year, 
Many schools beginning in 


September are not yet supplied. Many others that begin later in the Autumn are 


s never too late to register. 


REGISTER NOW, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 


case may be. 
can help you. 


Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


HICKERING Educational Agency, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 
or application form. 
44 aries, $500 to 


Bome special positions offered ; sal 
$1300. Address OHICKEKING & CO. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF ae 
rican and Forel eachers, sors: 
of both for Universities, Colleges, 


ed to parents. Sell 


EK. RIAM OCOYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


uces to coll ¢ schoois, and families su or 


nstruction ; recom- 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amarioan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


OF LECTURES 


Science of Eaucation.|The New American Teachers’ Agency 


By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 
A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90. 
We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
containing these articles, which we will send, post 
paid, to any address for $1.00. 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success ot our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


147 THRooP CHICAGO, ILL, 


School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
the best teachers for any given Regis- 
tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a large and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, 


TEACHERS _ Ane INTRODUCED 


TO SCHOOL- 


“OFFICERS, 
BREWER. 
N® 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


school work. Normal graduates 
preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent op request. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


GISTER with the 
R "Sew ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Mgr. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 


(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO., 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 


TEACHERS WANT . St. Louis, 16th Year. 


Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


tly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 


Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N.Y 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 


AGENCY. | in 


Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
44 Kast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No. 10, 


ISSUED 
FIRST LESSONS 


IN ARITHMETIC 


Including the Fundamental Rules 


BY ANDREW J. RICKOFF, A.M., LL. D. 


Price, 36 cents. 


This is the first number of APPLETONS’ STANDARD ARITHMETICS, two- 


book series. 


Being a book for beginners, no attempt is here made to teach a full course of 
Arithmetic, but rather to train pupils to add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 


accuracy, rapidity, and confidence, and to 
such business transactions as at their age 


enable them to apply these processes to 
they can easily comprehend. 


Each number is studied in all combinations. 
Illustrations and diagrams are introduced with a view to making the first steps 


concrete with each number studied. 
The study of equal parts lays a good 


foundation for fractions. 


Familiar measures give variety of problems. 
The reasons for every process are made thoroughly clear. 


Throughout the work a proper balance is maintained between too much ex- 


planation and too little. 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD ARI 


Abundant and varied exercises are provided. 


THMETICS (Two Book Series) 


CONSIST OF 


First Lessons in Arithmetic, 


36 cents. 


Numbers Applied. A Complete Arithmetic, . . 75 cents. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in re- 
lation to APPLETONS’ STANDARD ARITHMETICS #5 cordially invited, and will receive 


prompt and careful attention. 


NEW YORK 
CINOINNATI 
CHICAGO 


American Book Company 


See first page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Silver, 


Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R. I. 


OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo- 
graphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 
SEND #0R 


HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu. 
cational Carpentry, for grammar schools. 


PRICE LIST. 


“Tt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more 
and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa- 
tional maxim, ‘‘ We leara doing”’ While it con- 
tains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
words, classified with respect to their meaning. it 
provides also in great pumber and variety carefully 


prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to | 20 


write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, 
and it is believed that the character of these exercise, 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful and 
entertaining information, will insure this interest. In 
every iesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the 
Jeasoning faculty. 

176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special rates for 
introduction and exchange furnished on application. 


The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 
ners to Read. 


THE BECINNER’S READER. 
Parts I. anp II. 
By T. T. COLLARD. 
Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bound in 
pease _on and will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 


COLLIER'S GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY, 


EDITED By O. R. WILLIS, Ph.D. 


Presents in a series of pictures a connected view 
of the entire period from the beginning of history to 
the year 1890. An admirable reader grammar 
and bigh school use. 

Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid. ¢1 00. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


Revised by 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for IUustration and Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D. SuPLEK Trench “On the Study of 
Words,” originally in lectures. was but poorly adapt- 
ed for use as a text-book. The editor has long de. 
| ey this, in common with other teachers; hence 

he present volume. The advantages claimed for it 
over all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 61 East 10th St., N. Y. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


THEORETICAL and PRA CTICAL. 


A Manual for Students in Advance‘ Classes. B 
WILLIAM JaGo, F.C.8., F.1.C. Wi 
and a Colored Plate of 8 y 


tra. (Longmans’ Ad 
Sctence ‘Manuals. Crown 8v0, 470 pages; 


A Complete List of this Series sent on application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th 8t., New York. 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 


“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 


NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST., Boston. 


S NORMAL 


DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 


thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawing. 


The method of instruction is that of 
Home Study and 


Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 


of Drawing throughout the country. 
Dr. J. 44 

1889. devoted a — section to a description of 
Circulars giving 


Fircn of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 


the work of these classes. 


particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


ng PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


7 Park Street. Boston, 


A Student’s History of England. 
From the Earliest Times te 1885. | SAMUEL 
RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
souls College, Oxford, ete. Three Volumes. 

Tilustrated under the Superintendence of Mr. Sr. 


Joun Hops, Secretary to the Society of Anti- 


aries. 
Vol. I. B.C er 1509. With 173 Illustra- 
ns. Crown 8vo, $1. 
Crown 8vo, $1.20 
Vol. IIL. [In October.) 
*.* The work will also be issued in a single 
ume. The complete edition will probably be ready 
~ tise h ictorial illus 
“ , perhaps, in such a trea as pictoria . 
eal apps with so good effect. The alert teacher 
will find here ample material for useful lessons, by lead- 
ing the pupil to draw the proper inferences and make 
the proper interpretations aud comparisons. .... e 
style is compact, vigorous, and interesting. There is no 
lack of precision; and in the selection of the details, the 
hand of the scholar thoronghly conversant with the 
source and with results of recent criticism is plainly re- 
veaied.”"—7he Nation. 


A School Atlas of English History. 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A,, 
LLD. Fep,4to. $150. [Nearly Reaay.] 

+” This Atlas is intended to serve as a companion 

to Mr. 8. T. Gardiner’s “ Student's History of Eng- 
land.” In addition tothe historical maps of the B 
ish Isles, in whole or in part, are others of Continen- 
tal countries or districts which were the scenes of 
events connected more or less closely with English 
History. Indian and Colonial developments also 
obtain due recognition. Some of these maps have 
been prepared for this Atlas, whilst others, though 
taken with the permission of the author and pub 
lishers, from other sources, have been carefully ex- 
amined by Mr. Gardiner and some of thent have 
been more or less corrected. In addition tothe maps 
is a series of plans of important battles and sieges. 


Text-Book of English History. 


From the Earliest Times. For Colleges and 
Schools. By OsMUND AIRY, author of “ The En- 
lish Restoration and Louis XIV.,” ete. With 15 
aps. $1.50 
.. It is hoped that this may prove useful as a text- 
book both for teachers and for those students who, 
while their knowledge of facts is incomplete. are ma 
ture enough to desire to connect events with their 
causes and effacts, and to feel an interest in consti 
tutional questions. 


The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
By Prof.C. Wirt. Translated from the German 
by FRANCES VOUNGHUSBAND. Twelve full-page 

ustrations, $1 25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN LIST. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


An Elementary Text-Book or Botany 
For the use of schools. By EpitH Arxen, | 
scholar of Girton College, and certificated student 
in first class honors the University of Cam. 
bridge. With 131 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1 59, 

“ A good teacher, with a small class of bright an ‘ 

une would would find not only profit but 

easure in pursuing Mre. Aitken’s system for a season 

Rae real originatity is in the charming treatment of the 

r which one us en 
books.” —The Nation. 


Episodes French Authors, 
Edited by W. K. KUSSELL, M. A., Assistant Mas. 
ter at Hatleybary. 

.. The aim of the Series is to choose stories 
which are simple and interesting. Each volume 
consists of a de ed jon of some French nove} 
or story of good style, or of a series of portions of the 
same story pi together by short “arguments” 
in English, so as to keep up the thread cf the narra. 
tive, and preserve continuity of interest in the tale, 

The following Volumes are ready : 

MALOT’S SANS FAMILLE. 40 cts. 

PROSPER MERIMEES MATEO FALCONE Ta. 
MANGO, and L’Enlevement de la Redoute. 400, 

DUMAS’S LA BOUILLIE DE LA COMTESsk 
BERTHE. Edited by Cormell Price, B.A., B.C L., 
Head Master of the United Services College, West- 
ward, Ho. 40 cents. aa 

DUMAS’S ADVENTUR LYDERIC. Edited 
by A. K. . MA Master at Win- 

MHARLEMAGNE. Edited 
guages at Ha ollege. cents 

DUMAS'S LE CHAT AU Edited by D. B. 
Kitehin, M.A. 40 cents. 


The Falcon Shakespeare. An edi 
tion of Shakespearian plays for school and college 
use. With introduction and notes to each play. 
Price, per volume, 35 cents. Volumes now ready: 


Julius Cesar, By H.C. ing Richard By 
Payne Smith, M.A. 


Beeching, M.A. A 
The Merchant of 4 Twelfth Night. By i. 
ice. By H.. Howard Crawley. 
Cortolanus. By & Much ado Abont Noth- 
IV, Patt | King Richard 11. by 


King enry Vv. By A By A.C 
. Innes. M,A. e em pest. 
King John. By O. Elton.! Liddeli, M. 

“ The ‘ Falcon’ edition has &@ repntation for 
scholarship, taste, and judgment, ® notes are in all 
cases excellent. Everything that is likely to prese.t 
any difficulty te explained laccurately, and not 
verbosely.”—Journai of Educution. 


Classified Catalogue of School and College Text Books sent to any ad tress upon request. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., - - 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


A New Book from Cover to Cover. 
FULLY ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The Authentic Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, comp: the 
issues of 1884, "79 and ’84 (still copy- 
righted) has been tho y revised 
and enlarged, and as a tingnish- 
ing title, bears the name of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. 

The work of revision occupied over 
ten years, more than a hundred edi- 
torial laborers having been employ- 
of) and over 8300,000 expended 

e first copy was printed. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen es, illust 

Caution is needed in purchasing a dictionary, 
as photographic reprints of an obsolete and com- 
pois y worthless edition of Webster are be- 


ng marketed under various names and often by 
misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 

The International, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


C. A. White. 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work - 
by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies are likely to enter, unon a regular classi- 
cal course. New revised edition, nted from new 
plates, now ready. A handsome l2mo volame, 915 
rodu 
college, for 76 cents. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East 10th 8t., N. ¥. 


MUSIC 


Song Classics, Vols. | and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledgea reputation. 
Vols. | and Il 


Piano Classics, 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 
and 31 pieces 


Young People’s Classics, Vols. | and II 


Each volume contains about 50 of easy but 
effective music. ane! 


Song Classics for Low Voices 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, Godard, 
Brahms, and other leading composers. : 


Any Volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25 : 
Cleth Gilt, $2; pestpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, . . . New York. 


Becks 


there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best : 


Gos 
book 4 Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. aC. 
by mail, Musi cal A system 
igned to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 


cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Thorough Banjoist. tandar( 
essenberg, 1.00, Popular College 
Sengs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore of 
Harvard College. cents. 
Florens, the Pi rim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 3ocents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults, By A. J. Foxwell and 
eo. F, Root. socents. 


ot AA of the above sent postpaid on receipt 


THE MUSIGAL VIS{TOR contains Anthems and Organ Vo!- 
untates for tad mscts.; $1.50 year. 


BY—— 


OLNOINNATI, 0. 


R£®e ISTER with the 


NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
TRAM ORCUTT, Mgr. 3 Somerset St., B ostoD. 


180 SONGS for aReentestamp. Rous & Fours, & 
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—_— King Henry IV. Part| The Taming of the 
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| ~ —=E= The Story of a Musical Life. A» 
Autobiography. by G Roo ‘loth. $1.26. 
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